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ELIABILITY! 


in anger Co 


Making change automatically reduces the possibility of 


errors, impresses the patron, and saves tellers’ time. The Lightning way is 
the reliable way. And the Lightning way is the fast, accurate, economical way. 


The Lightning Bank Machine enables 
your paying teller to pay out change with 
security and dignity. The coins are deliv- 
ered to the teller instantly, and with the 
currency, passed to the customers. 


The Lightning is attractively designed, 
blending perfectly with the appointments 
of the most luxurious bank. It has been 


adopted by progressive banks, large and 
small, from the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank in Duluth to the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company in New Orleans, and 
from the Charlestown Trust Company in 
Boston to the National Bank of Tacoma 
in Washington. 

Ask for further information. 
your request— 


Address 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 
‘DIVISION OF SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4401 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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“Now Do Several Hours Work 
in Less Than Thirty Minutes !”’ 


—Qdebolt Savings Bank, Odebolt, Iowa 


‘The none, date af Cid letter 
om the - shied petate thru s 
ribeee of any evler. 


_ Machines of All Sizes 
For Every Name-Writing Need. 
PRINT Addressographs 
for filling in form letters, heading 
statements, ledger pages, interest 
notices, listing names on sheets, ad- 
dressing anything —everything exact 
typewriter style. 15 times faster than 
pen or typewriter —no errors ! 


MODEL H2 
RIBBON PRINT 
Easy-to-operate 
Hand Addressograpgh 


Y OUR 1922 profits will come harder than before the 

war! Rent and help cost more now! Taxes have 
greatly increased. Obviously you must win more business and reduce 
your ‘overhead’’ to equal your profits of former years. 


*‘Our Addressograph has cut down the time used in addressing 
statements from several hours to less than 30 minutes.”’ 


Odebolt Savirigs Bank, Odebolt, Iowa. 


But most important of all, the Addressograph will help you win more 
business. It enables you to mail out frequent “‘personal’’ letters, folders, 
booklets, circulars, etc., quickly and without errors. Hundreds of banks 
have proved that Addressograph-ed direct advertising brings in new 
business for every department. 


Prove its advantages before you buy. Find out how this RIBBON - 
PRINT hand Addressograph will help you save and gain. Mail the 
coupon for FREE Trial now. No obligation —just good business. 


3 Books for Bankers FREE with Coupon 


1—‘‘How a Bank Gets Business When It’s Hard to Get.’”’ A 
2—‘‘Meeting Bank Business at the Train.’”’ 
3—“‘Mailing Lists, Their Preparation, Care and Uses.”’ yA 
General Offices : 908 Van Buren St., Chicago Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, London AS 
Allentown, Pa. eland, Ohio City, Mo, Salt Lake City, Utah J 
Albany, N° Y. , Texas Angeles, Calif. San Antonio, 
Batimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. lew Orleans, Wash. Re 
Automatic Feed Butte, Mont. Grand Rapids, Mich. eoria, 4 
bank, public utility, in- Canada: 60 W. Froat St., TORONTO — Vancouver — Montreal — Winnipes — Calgary ME LE 
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Fil bat once. Get 4 new one when filled. 
The Daily DimeSaver 
Self-computing 


For the exclusive ase of 


“112 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Daily 
March 26, 1918, October 15th, 1978. 


‘The Moretsnd Advertisiog Company, 
Chicago, Pwtentees 


Reduced Size Folded 
Actual size folded 334x6% inches 


The Public Like 


and Use 


Reduced Size Open 


Actual open size 6 4x63 inches. 


The Daily Dime Saver has 
proven and re-proven itself 
the most simple, practical 
and resultful NEW account- 
getter and OLD account- 


developer yet devised. 


Fits regular c 


cial en 


pe. 


Why not take the lead 
in the Thrift movement 
of your community by 
distributing Daily Dime 
Savers broadly. 


The growth of your bank 
depends upon the num- 
ber of people doing busi- 
ness with you. 


Prices, including your 
advertisement on the 
front cover, as follows: 


1,000. . 
2,500... 
5,000. . 

10,000. . 
25,000... 
50,000. 

100,000. 


.$50.00 per 1,000 
$48.00 1,000 
$46.00 1,000 
$45.00 1,000 
$44.00 1,000 
$43.00 1,000 
$42.00 1,000 


Terms: Thirty days net F. O. B. 
Chicago. Deliveries at present are 
being made on a thirty-day schedule. 


The Reuben H. Donnelly Corporation 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 


Business and Residence Telephone Lists 
Trade and Professional Lists 
Individualized Form Letters 


Complete Mailing Service 


652 South State Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“The First National certainly does things nicely, It’s a pleasure to have an account there.” 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


dvertising 


Business will ever be tinged with the warm 
influence of friendship and good will. Patron- 
age inevitably turns to that institution of 
which it has the most pleasant recollection. 
The customers whom you hold through friend- 


liness return again and again. And bring others 
with them. 


Remembrance Advertising offers you a 
roven means of making your business more 
Reniiy and more profitable. It works upon 
a simple principle, asking merely that you 
occasionally tell your customers, in a generous 


unmistakable way, that you appreciate their 
patronage. 


One of the most effective ways in which 
you may do this is through the medium of a 


. worthy calendar. It is a welcome gift, acknowl- 


edging warm gratitude for the favors of the 
past. And becomes an intimate companion 


of home or office, soliciting the favors of the 
future. 


Scores of fine calendars now await your 
inspection in the Brown & Bigelow Calendar 
Line for 1923. You may there make your 
choice from a wide range of worth-while sub- 
jects, selected carefully for their appeal, and 
reproduced in styles and sizes suitable for 
every purpose. 


We have prepared a hooklet, “Satisfaction,” 
which deals with this new line and illustrates 
a number of the finer subjects. It is sent free 
without obligation to any business executive. 
Write for your copy today. It will assist you 
in selecting a suitable calendar for 1923. 


Canadian Plant-Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park Saint Paul — Minnesota 
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The Tragedy Behind Debased Currency 


A First-hand Study of the Evils of Inflation in Europe, 
Revealing the Hollowness of the German Industrial Boom 


IKE the Hudson River, the Rhine 
is one of the world’s great channels 
of passenger traffic, and during the 
season of navigation boats ply its 
waters daily, carrying thousands of 
travellers north and south. Like the 
Hudson, the Rhine has its express 
steamers and its locals; the former, as 
befits their station, stop only at the 
haughty Rheinish cities; the latter, 
with more humility and less speed, 
stop at the various towns and hamlets 
which dot the river’s bank. 

Last September, bound from Cob- 
lenz to Mayence, I got a ticket for the 
journey up the Rhine, and without 
paying attention to signs, boarded the 
first steamer that came to the dock. 
I settled myself comfortably in a 
sunny spot on the upper deck, waved 
my hat in farewell to the American 
flag flying over Ehrenbreitstein and 
watched the scenery slip by. 

In due course, two officials, of very 
high ship’s rank, to judge by the 
splendor of their uniforms, approached 
for my ticket. 

“Donnerwetter,” said the first, in 
pure German, when I gave him the 
ticket, “you are on a schnelldampfer. 
This ticket is for 
one of the others.” 
Schnelldampfer 
means fast boat. 

Mildly inter- 
ested, Isaidtohim, 
“Whyworry?” but 
heseemed toworry 
just the same. 
Frowning exces- 
sively, he wentinto 
executive session 
withhisattendant. 
After quite a con- 
ference he turned 
and brusquely 
asked me to join 
him below. To 
his office we went 
—he turned out to 
bethe purser— and 
there, seated in a 
chair, I waited 
while heand hisat- 
tendantporedover 
official-looking 


By FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
New York City 


books containing printed statistics. 

Finally they found what they wanted, 
and the attendant, carefully holding 
his pen, wrote some figures on a large 
sheet of paper and handed it to his 
chief. The latter carefully perused it, 
affixed a stamp and then his signature, 
read it a second time, and at last with 
a flourish presented the paper to me. 

It was a bill for 8 marks, 50 pfennig, 
the amount I owed as the difference in 
the fare between the express and the 
regular steamer service from Coblenz 
to Mayence. 

Perhaps you will see no point in the 
relating of this incident; it wasn’t 
especially humorous, and offhand, you 
may say it wasn’t interesting. But 
when you think of the German mark 
as a unit of currency so debased that 
lately its American value, in the ex- 
changes, was little better than a third 
of a cent, and when you think further 
that it was to obtain less than 10 marks 
for his company that my punctilious 
German official took so much pains, 


you gain, from a fresh angle, a faint | 
conception of the disproportions that | 
currency inflation, which began in 1914 
with the outbreak of the war, has 
brought to the world. 
One often wonders if the American | 
people who talk freely of the evils of 


inflation appreciate even a partofwhat @% 


those evils mean at the moment—and |! 
for that matter have meant for a long 
time past—in the lives of tens of | 
millions of the inhabitants of central 
Europe. The German mark, the Hun- | 
garian and the Austrian crown, the 
Polish mark, the Jugo Slavian crown, 
the Roumanian lei and the Russian 
ruble have come to be speculative 
by-words to millions of people in the 
United States; they are joked about in 
the newspapers and on the vaudeville 
stage, and they came to be so cheaply 
regarded early this winter that certain 
American fimancial institutions de- 
clined any longer to conduct transac- 
tions in them for the account of | 
speculators. 
Yet these currencies, so cheaply 
regarded here, are the money with 
which the majority of the people of the 
old world carry on the affairs of their 
lives. In Berlin 
recently, if you 
made a 100-mark 
purchase inasmall 
shop, you were 
ceremoniously 
served by the 
proprietor and 
thanked a dozen 
times for your 
patronage. In 
Vienna, if you pre- 
sented a waiter 
with a 100 crown 
fee, you were over- 
whelmed with at- 
tention and bowed 
to the door as a 
great personage. 
When you ex- 
perience these 
things abroad you 
do not smile, for, 
somehow, you 
sense the tragedy 
that is behind it 
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The Krupp works, employing 50,000, are now turning out rails and railway equipment 


all. Within the memory of the 
youngest Berliner, 100 German marks 
bought what twenty-four American 
dollars would buy; within the memory 
of the youngest Viennese 100 Austrian 
kronen were the equivalent of twenty 
American dollars. Lately 100 German 
marks came to have a smaller pur- 
chasing power than 40 cents, and 100 
Austrian kronen could be exchanged 
for less than a nickel. 

In Vienna, formerly one of the gayest 
and most delightful cities of Europe, 
a family could live before the war in 
perfect comfort on an income of 10,000 
crowns a year. It would be difficult 
to say how many crowns would be 
necessary for that same family to live 
up to its former standard. According 
to a list of prices published recently, 
the price of a ready-made suit of 
clothes of moderate quality was alone 
8,000 crowns. France and England 
are not under anything like the curse 
of currency debasement that the 
eastern countries of Europe are. But 
even in England the purchasing power 
of the pound recently was not large 
enough, after taxes and other charges 
had been made, for the wealthy classes 
to maintain mansions and estates 
which had been in the families for 
centuries, and these began rapidly to 
pass into the hands of new owners. 
In France, where the franc has been 
about one-third of its pre-war value, 
the formerly wealthy people have come 
to refer to themselves with character- 
islic courage and wit as the “‘nouveaux 
pauvres,”’ the new poor. 

In the United States the value of 
foreign money is determined by its 
translation into the terms of American 
money. Abroad, it is determined first 


of all by what it will buy in goods but 
also by other things, custom and 
sentimentamongthem. Abroad, people 
do not talk, as we do, of the debase- 
ment of currency; they talk, rather, of 
the ruinously high prices of the goods 
they buy. “The mark buys nothing,” 
they say in Germany, yet they go on 
using marks, raising prices as the value 
of their currency unit depreciates, and 
shading them occasionally, when the 
value of this currency rallies in the 
international market. 

How far the depreciation of the 
central and eastern European curren- 
cies has gone is easily enough demon- 
strated. Lacking the support of sound 
banking practice, the currency title 
on the paper of some countries hardly 
has any exchange value for commod- 
ities. The German mark, nominally 
worth 23.8 cents in the money of the 
United States, was quoted in New 


Overtime Wages 


In telling of Europe’s monetary 
woes James Bryce, former ambas- 
sador from Great Britain to the 
United States, recently told a story 
that was told him by a friend who 
visited Russia. 

“It takes a pile of ruble notes that 
high,” said Viscount Bryce, extend- 
ing his hand several feet above the 
table, ‘“‘to purchase a crust of bread 
there. The workmen employed to 
print off new ruble notes threatened 
to strike. They were propitiated by 
an offer on the part of the Soviet 
Government that, when they had 
worked an allotted number of hours 
at making ruble notes for the Govern- 
ment, they might work as much 
longer as they liked at printing off 
ruble notes for themselves.” 
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York lately at one-third of a cent. 
The Polish mark, of the same 
nominal worth, was quoted at one- 
thirtieth of a cent. The crown 
of Jugo Slavia, of the same family 
as the Austrian crown, has been 
quoted at a little more. The 
crown of Hungary has been one- 
tenth of a cent and the lei of 
Roumania, formerly 19.3 cents, 
has been worth three-fourths of 
a cent. In Russia, the old mone- 
tary unit of the ruble, formerly 
worth about 51 cents, has depre- 
ciated so far in value that even 
to get a fair equivalent in Ameri- 
can currency, it is necessary to 
quote it in bulk quantities. And 
then the quotation is only a few 
cents. 

Low as the different money 
tokens have fallen, to tens of 
millions of people in Europe they 
are today, as has been said, the 
currency of their trade, and, as 
such, the only currency these 
people know. Even in the case 
of Russia, rubles are still used. 
Though the old denominations 
are worthless—at a certain shop in 
London, lately, I was offered a bundle 
of them as a souvenir because I made 
a 10shilling purchase — and even though 
thousand-ruble notes of the new issue 
buy practically nothing, denominations 
of 10,000, 50,000 and 100,000 rubles 
have become the common change in 
use in Russia. 

Many American business men, 
travelling abroad, have been at a loss 
to understand the continued use of 
paper currency which to them seems 
to have so little merit. Measuring 
the value of foreign currencies against 
the American money, and recognizing 
that these currencies have come to a 
stage at which it should be next to 
impossible to use them in exchange for 
goods, the American business men have 
been puzzled because they found the 
people making shift in defiance of their 
expectations, giving and receiving, day 
after day, the debased money in trade. 
After all, however, it should not be 
difficult to see why this is so. People 
use currency from the force of custom 
and because they have no substitute. 
Custom has made the people of each 
European nation familiar with their 
own money tokens; for generations all 
their dealings have been in that, and it 
is hard to break the customs of gener- 
ations. To the German workman the 
German mark is still the mark; to the 
Austrian the crown is still the crown; 
to the Russian the ruble is still the 
ruble. In each case, debased as it is, 
it is still his single standard of value 
and his sole medium of exchange, just 
as the franc is to the Frenchman, the 
shilling to the Englishman and the 
dollar to the American. 

It is this which explains the devotion 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


of the people — wherever you go on the 
continent—to the monetary unit of 
their currency. It is this also which 
explains the necessity that confronts 
you, when you travel about, to supply 
yourself with the currency of the 
countries in which you are travelling. 
Whether or not the currency of a 
neighboring country better suits your 
taste or has a greater exchange value, 
you find yourself obliged to use the 
currency of the country in which you 
happen to be. This has one uncom- 
fortable consequence; it makes you 
fill, empty and refill your pockets with 
great rolls of paper, all of it in various 
stages of mutilation, and all of it 
difficult to handle when you are in a 
hurry. No one on the continent in 
these times can avoid the inconven- 
ience of at least two huge pocket 
wallets, each of them separated into 
compartments for carrying the various 
kinds, sizes and denominations of 
paper that circulates as money. 

Progressive debasement has brought 
about almost the extinction of a num- 
ber of currencies abroad, yet, to date, 
those currencies have lived in the 
countries of issue, for the reason as 
stated above, that nothing has come 
to take their place. Barter has been 
a substitute in some instances, but the 
population of the countries most 
affected by all that has gone on is too 
great, and the distribution of urban 
and rural populations too complex, for 
the people to go all the way back to 
the primitive conditions signified by 
pure barter, in which each family lives 
on the land and supplies its wants by 
its own production and by exchange 
with its neighbor. 

The tragedy of the whole matter for 
the individual is that he cannot 
fathom the reasons for deprecia- 
tion or the meaning of the fluctua- 
tions of his currency as signified 
by the daily quotations pub- 
lished in the press. He is told 
that the whole proposition has 
something to do with inflation, 
balance of trade, government 
finance and reparations, but his 
untrained mind does not grasp 
the fine economic reasons that 
are given, and so he goes blindly 
on, seeking as best he can to 
adapt himself to unadaptable 
circumstances. Foritisnot alone 
the progressive debasement of 
the currencies, but their instabil- 
ity, even when they have reached 
what is considered their lowest 
possible estate, that has been so 
disastrous to the people using 
those currencies. 

In effect this instability has 
become so distracting that busi- 
ness, having become a speculation 


in currency, can no longer be ™* 
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called business at all. Modern 


trade is carried on by means of 
credit, but it-is difficult to see how a 
contract for future delivery of goods 
or services, involving credit, can be 
entered into when neither party to the 
contract is certain of the future value 
either of what is contracted for or what 
is to be paid. How can any credit 
properly be given on the continent, at 
the moment, in terms of money? Ifa 
merchant buys he must necessarily pay 
for his purchases, but what assurance 
has he that in the weeks during which 
he seeks to translate his purchases into 
sales, there will be any stable relations 
of values which will give back his 
market cost and his merchant profit? 

Under present conditions such 
assurance is not possible. In the 
United States fluctuations of 2 or 3 
per cent are enough to wipe out a 
merchant’s profits, yet in the various 
countries of Europe, fluctuations of 
currency values have ranged 5, 10 and 
20 per cent in a single day. 

The distractions caused by these 
fluctuations have extended beyond the 
merchants into every class of society. 
I lately rubbed elbows within a short 
distance of space and time, with shop- 
keepers, clerks, day laborers, barbers, 
scrub women, bell boys, farmers, and 
even bankers who literally could not 
measure from day to day the extent 
of their wealth or poverty. Prices 
sky-rocketed as the exchange value of 
their currency declined; then they 
threatened to collapse when the ex- 
change value of the currency rose. 

It is important that, in the United 
States, the significance of these rela- 
tionships be clearly understood, for 
they have a very direct bearing on the 
purchasing power of a section of the 


Seven 


world which has long been a buyer of 
American materials, and upon which 
we are counting in the future to 
restore, by their purchases, that pro- 
ductive activity out of which is to come 
American. prosperity. Suppose the 
dollar in this country, debased in the 
same degree that some of the foreign 
monies are debased, had a purchasing 
value today of 2 cents, and the day 
after tomorrow 114 cents, and next 
week again of 2 cents, how could we 
successfully conduct our business af- 
fairs? And how could we successfully 
buy the goods of other countries? 

Yet it is precisely the condition 
denoted by these figures under which 
hundreds of millions of people abroad 
have for a long time been seeking to 
conduct their affairs. I spent a week 
in Westphalia during the late harvest 
season and saw how the fluctuations 
of the mark hit the people there. One 
afternoon a farmer hitched up Kis 
horses and drove a wagon load of wheat 
five miles to the railroad station, to 
ship it to market. For this wheat he 
received 3,000 marks. A week later 
the market quotation for wheat, as 
determined by the further depreciation 
of the currency, made that wagon load 
worth 4,000 marks, and not long after, 
its worth was 6,000 marks. 

But the farmer had sold his wheat, 
and in the meantime prices of the 
things he needed advanced. Having 
received 3,000 marks for his sale, he 
sought with this money to buy a plow, 
the kind he wanted having been 
quoted in the neighborhood of 3,000 
marks. But it had to be sent for, and 
by the time he received it the price was 
5,000 marks. 


It was necessary for me when I was 
(Continued on page 30) 


A former munitions plant at Spandau, near Berlin, now producing heavy farm wagons 
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antea: avings IVlessage toGarcia | « 
If You Crave Puzzles, Look for Genuine Inspiration in Our a 
Modern Savings “‘Advertising;’? Then Read ‘‘Acres of Diamonds’’ nat 
rea 
Se time for candid speech and By HARVEY A. BLODGETT millions — not only Americans, not only to 
vigorous action on the matter of English speaking people, for ““A Mes- adi 
savings “advertising.” I know full too faithfully to these definitions. sage to Garcia’? went the round of the ob! 
well that one does not add to his That is why people don’t read it. world in many tongues. be 
popularity in some quarters if he That is why it wouldn’t convert them Ninety millions of Americans who ne’ 
attack savings advertising as is, was, even if they did. That is why the haven’t savings accounts and ten or bil 
and ever shall be —if somebody doesn’t nation’s saved capital grows atasnail’s fifteen millions more who have ac- ret 
pull it out of the rut. AndsoItakea pace. That is why the national ad- counts of one kind or another, mostly m: 
hazard at making a hit (?) with the ministration deems it necessary to another, await a message not a whit ov 
4, devotees of the old style, rock ribbed. reorganize the postal savings banks in _ less stirring than Hubbard’s “Message tir 
3 ponderous, dolorous school of thrift order to bring out hoarded millions. to Garcia.” Meanwhile the great Hi 
2 exhortation; let the chips fall where The other day I asked Elbert Hub- majority of the banks of the nation are ha 
they may. bard II how many copies of his _ publishing ‘‘ads’’ which are calculated 
Savings advertising of the old school father’s “‘Message to Garcia” had been to kindle and fan thrift fervor in the fo 
—orshall I say of the present school?— published. The answer was forty to bosom of Americans. Anyone who as 
fails to justify the outlay. It isn’t fifty millions. The public developed will take the trouble to make an ex- nt 
creating the vast numbers of new and an insatiable appetite for that mes- haustive analysis of results will assure la 
efficient bank depositors it should. sage, upon its appearance. It seemed himself that, taken as a whole, this th 
There is just as much reason to expect to answer a yearning in human souls effort, with its attendant financial w 
z. savings advertising to enlarge bank for a stimulant for worthy purposes. outlay, is not making good. A study ct 
Car: accounts as there is to expect Packson Not even 10,000 copies of this famous of the ‘“‘ads” and the printed literature a 
mar Motor Car advertising to sell that kind preachment could have been published _ will reveal the reason. il 
—« of cars in justifiable quantities. had it not found instant response in It would be profitable for the banker 
Meche “Advertising” hasn’t increased sav- human hearts. I well remember how’ to ponder why Americans so eagerly c 
eee a ings deposits in the last ten years much it affected me in my early manhood. imbibe Hubbard’s message when bank b 
<a more, if any, than the deposits of ten I felt, after reading it, that I could ‘‘ads” obviously influence so few. " 
ta ae years ago would have increased at 4 carry a message to anybody anywhere Dear old Dr. Conwell has delivered 1 
aa per cent, compounded annually, if let on God’s footstool. Since then I have his-lecture “Acres of Diamonds” over ¥ 
iF alone without addition of any new read it many times and have com- six thousand times. Why? Because I 
“f oe deposits. mended it to many I thought it might people thirst for the inspiration which d 
“hi I know of many, many banks that inspire. AndIamonlyoneofmillions radiates from this grand old veteran V 
+ have consistently “spent’’ money for who have been similarly influenced. in the cause of self-help. People have s 
a “advertising” for years and have made Why has no classic, no “Message to paid millions of dollars to hear this t 
a such sluggish gains thatitseems almost Garcia.” appeared in savings litera- lecture,simply because of the wholesome t 
ae a crime for them to continue their ture? Hubbard immortal- influence it has upon their lives. Be- : 
hs policies. Their advertising has been ized the act of a man who cause folks yearn to “‘find themselves” 
oe weighed in the balance was given a message to they flock to hear Conwell. And this 
Roar: and found wanting — deliver. Rowan found man, at 78, still travels and lectures | 
(fee terribly underweight. Garcia and delivered it. because he finds delight in touching the 
2m Because banks are tied And in telling this simple imagination and stirring the ambitions | 
RS to ‘‘advertising,” they are story Hubbard planted of human beings. And yet, “Acres of 
a5 missing the great big main purpose in the hearts of Diamonds” is closely akin to the mes- 
a chance. Aspendthrift nation sage that banks could deliver to the 
fe continues in the error of its = masses if only there were more Conwells 
3 way. Industry limps along, in the bank advertising profession. 
w under-capitalized. We have the It passes all understanding that in 
Bi money but we won’t save it. the face of present national 
Foy Why? Because banks are try- urgency, banks will continue 
wy ing to “‘advertise”’ thrift habits merely to “‘advertise”’ when, 
2 upon the nation while multitudes if they drew a lesson from 
of skilled salesmen-in-print are the obvious public demand 
Ei overwhelming their arguments for such inspirational 
a and getting the money. And, things as ““A Message 
ue meanwhile, billions of un- to Garcia’? and “Acres 
at saved money could, as Lf of Diamonds,” as well 
te well as not, beadded tothe as others that might be 
i nation’s working capital. cited, they could more 
tt According to the dictionary, nearly meet their obli- 
* to advertise is to “‘give notice gation to the public and 
to;” “to inform;” “to notify to their depositors, and, at the 
fe ae or to make known, hence to warn;” same time, satisfy tremendous | 
announce publicly.””, Synonyms are longings in human hearts. 
Lape “notify,” “announce,” “promulgate,” After the armistice, when America 
“publish,” “apprise.” et al got through fighting, financial 
Current bank advertising answers all and economic us 
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repeatedly that we had a lot of re-ad- 
justing to do, It seemed as if nearly 
everyone took this advice seriously 
except the large majority of bank 
“advertisers.”” Some, indeed, did 
adopt policies in‘ keeping with the 
national necessity. And these have 
reaped rich rewards, as I am in position 
to know. But, on the whole, savings 
advertising has not met its solemn 
obligation to the public. For it should 
be the one great influence in creating a 
new spirit of thrift, in capitalizing new 
billions. If you look carefully into the 
returns, you will see that the great 
majority of Americans, even including 
owners of savings accounts, are des- 
tined to remain unthrifty until some 
Hubbard or Conwell begins to pull 
hard on their heart strings. 

In an endeavor to get at the reason 
for the failure of savings advertising, 
as it is generally practiced, to have a 
notable effect upon the status of the 
large majority of savings accounts and 
the still larger majority of Americans 
who lack them, I have reached the 
conclusion that it is because of a slavish 
adherence to “advertising’”’ as defined 
in the dictionary. 

I have just been looking over a large 
collection of booklets and folders issued 
by banks for the obvious purpose of 
“inducing” people to “‘save regularly.” 
There are some gems in the collection 
which deserve the widest circulation. 
But for the greater part they consist of 
dry essays on thrift. Their writers 
were so absorbed in their themes, were 
such consistent votaries of idealistic 
thrift, that they smugly flattered 
themselves that the masses eat that 
stuff alive. 

The word “thrift” is on the taboo 
list in my organization. It’s a beauti- 
ful word. But to use it “‘at’”’ people 
whose inner consciousness you want to 
stir is like grabbing a hardened sinner 
by the scruff, plunking him down on a 
hard seat in the Amen corner and say- 
ing “There, now get religion!’ 

Down through the ages has 
come Paul’s immortal address 
to the Athenians on Mars Hill. 
Imagine if you can a 
bank’s newspaper adver- 
tisement being enough of 
a classic to last beyond 
sundown of the day it is 
published. Did you ever 
see a bank’s newspaper 
advertisement so good 
that you had a desire to 
keep it, or read it a 
second time? But why 
shouldn't itbe? Are not the 
blessings of thrift, the effects 
of studied money wisdom far-reaching 
enough to command eloquence of 
expression, real depth of thought, 
gripping heart appeal? 

When times are good America goes 
on a spending spree. When times are 


bad it suffers and repents. There 
never was a better time than right now 
to inculcate the thrift idea when people 
can see how the spendthrift fares in 
hard times, and when the nation is 
chastened in spirit and in a mood for 
making good resolutions. 

This is the time when the people 
will listen to the Hubbards and Con- 
wells who can paint word pictures of 
the joy of achievement and the rewards 
of thrift. But what is really happen- 
ing? Turn to the page that bank 
“‘advertisers” are spreading before the 
people. Puzzle: Find the genuine 
inspiration; read again “‘A Message to 
Garcia; read “Acres of Diamonds;” 
then compare the bulk of present day 
savings advertising with these gems of 
inspirational literature. 

In a recently published book con- 
taining a compendium of ready-to- 
wear bank “‘ads”’ I find the following, 
among many equally profound ones 
which are seriously suggested as good 
bank “‘ads.” 

“Concentrate your mind on saving a 
fixed portion of your income and the 
results you will accomplish will aston- 
ish you.” 

This is a fair example of the “‘inspira- 
tion” that is being reeled off by the old 
school of savings “ad” writers. Imag- 
ine it arousing slumbering ambition! 
Let the people who still worship at the 
shrine of this sort of advertising draw 
up to the open windows on a summer 
night, and listen to the talking ma- 
chines grinding out “‘jazz’’ and popular, 
if not too refined, airs; and let them do 
a little eavesdropping and listen in 
upon the conversation of plebeian 
social intercourse; and then let them 
ask themselves, seriously, what chance 
their trite, solemn preachments stand 
for tickling the mental palates (heaven 
forgive the metaphor!) of these people. 

And in the same compendium I find 


***Ownership!’ he hit the desk 
clenched fist. 


with his 
a satisfaction in it. 


Nine 


this dart suggested as a missile to aim 
at human intellects: 

“Start a bank account at once. Put 
a part of your earnings into it every 
week, even if the amount seems small. 
It will mount up faster than you 
realize.” 

Similarly, the manufacturers of the 
Packson Motor Car might advertise: 
“This is a wonderful car. You put 
gasoline in the tank, turn on the switch, 
press the starter and it will go!” 

Can’t you see this kind of bank 
advertising changing fixed habits and 
herding ’em, chastened in spirit, purged 
of extravagance, transfigured, right up 
to the bank window? 

When next you come upon a party 
of young people, intent upon pleasure, 
try this hoary, but “recommended ad” 
upon them and witness the reaction: 

“Open a savings account in a strong 
bank like this and make it a matter 
of duty to deposit here just as cer- 
tainly as you meet your other obliga- 
tions, etc., etc.” 

Dear, dear! And this is savings 
advertising in the year ofreadjustment, 
1922! I say it is high time to sing its 
swan song. The business of rehabili- 
tation is too serious, too pressing to 
countenance temporizing with such 
twaddle. I constantly marvel that 
intelligent bankers will think for a 
moment that this kind of approach 
will get under the skins of red-blooded 
Americans. 

Now contrast these bank “‘ads”’ with 
this paragraph from a_ meritorious 
thrift folder: 

**Ownership!’ he hit the desk with 
his clenched fist. ‘My what a 
satisfaction in it! A home of one’s 
own; a block of bonds; income 
property; an interest in a business— 
why is it, can you tell me, that so 
many people prefer to own things 
that wilt away, wear out, amuse for 
the moment, tickle vanity—first, 
mind you first. For if they will be 
patient, get the substantial things 
first, all these frivolities can be theirs 
if they must have them.’” 

oe And contrast them 
with this from another 
—‘**There’s one thing 
I’ve noticed about a 
bank account’ he 
concluded. ‘While it 
won’t pay 20 per cent 
dividends it will never 
lose 100 per cent of your 
principal. And it’s a 
mighty good medium for 

acquiring investment 
capital.’” 

The best test of bank 
advertising is does it get 
notable results? We all know that a 
single advertisement or one mail 
approach will not. But is the general 
run of newspaper copy attracting 
attention? Is it making people think? 


(Continued on page 28) 
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A Small Bank’s Permanent Sales Staff 


How the Outside Men Bring In Business From All Classess 
of People by Intelligent Presentation of the Bank’s Services 


E had been given many oppor- 

tunities to observe the excellent 
results obtained from personal solici- 
tation of new accounts—and those to 
be gained from 
calling on and so- 
liciting additional 
business from the 
established bank 
patron. 

Wehad observed 
the lasting impres- 
sion that a good 
savings account 
solicitor left 
among the school- 
teachers of the 
city — how she not 
only obtained 
many first-class 
savings accounts 
but kept them 
growing and fre- 
quently added the 
business of the in- 
dividual to other 
departments of the 
bank. 

We had observed, too, that our 
competitors increased their business 
through solicitation campaigns, though 
put on spasmodically, by a trained 
force of solicitors or salesmen. 

Then why not have our own trained 
force of bank representatives, capable 
of presenting all the services which our 
bank was anxious to advance to the 
thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren, many of whom, it must be admit- 
ted, do not generally understand the 
functions of a bank in relation to them- 
selves? Weset out tocreatesucha force. 

We now have six salesmen —repre- 
sentatives of the bank—three of 
them thoroughly able men and three 
undergoing training under the more 
experienced, for we have learned that 
training of at least six months is 
essential and necessary for adequate 
presentation of the advantages of this 
or any bank. 

The question of expense was, of 


course, uppermost in the thoughts of 


Felix M. McWhirter, our president. 
It was a question to be gravely con- 
sidered because we do not have a large 
bank —in fact, ours is at present much 
smaller than other banks in our city. 
This, perhaps, was the chief reason 
for the thought and study we put on 
our plans. Expense was a_ vastly 
important item. 

Under the direction of the new 
business department we had been 
experimenting with the new so-called 


By JAMES W. CARR 


Manager, New Business Department, 
Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis 


Bays 


Members of the city’s salvage corps show interest 
in the talks of the bank’s representative 


“insured savings” plans, testing several 
which had been brought to our atten- 


tion. We had about decided to adopt 
one of these plans and by combining 
our ideas and the essential features of 
this arrangement, we were able to 
work out a plan which promised to 
defray the cost of the development of 
what we now call “‘the bank sales staff.” 

The savings-insurance plan forms 
the basis of the arrangement. 

Under the direction of a man not 
associated with the bank except 
through contract to obtain savings 
accounts—a_ high-grade, well-known 
and reliable man—and with the closest 
co-operation of the new _ business 
department and the officers of the bank, 
the task of selecting men was begun. 

Young men of good character, with 
some selling experience, were selected. 
Each man was given practical training 
in the fundamentals of life insurance 
under the direction of the “sales 
manager” of our force, since he also 
represents the life insurance company. 
The bank, it may be remarked here, 
obtains no share of any commissions 
actually accruing from the sale of life 
insurance. All commissions go to the 
“sales director,” who, in turn, meets 
the salaries and commissions of the 
men under him. 

The new men are then brought into 
the bank and are given careful instruc- 
tion in the proper way to present bank 


services to the public—both in groups 

and as individuals. After several days 

of instruction and general training 

they are sent out to begin their solici- 
, tation work. 

No profits ac- 
crue to the sales- 
men for any work 
done directly for 
the bank. The 
backbone of their 
work is the pro- 
duction of savings 
accounts. But, 
with the right kind 
of men, their prop- 
er presentation of 
the bank brings 
excellent results. 
There is never any 
hesitancy on their 
part in calling 
upon a_ prospect 
for any depart- 
ment of the bank. 
They realize and 
know that these 
contacts always 
result in increased business in the line 
that brings a return to themselves. 

Much of the work of our salesmen is 
done in industries of the city—and 
considering the exigencies of the times, 
they have been uniformly successful. 

We believe, with others, that an 
employee who saves consistently and 
regularly by means of a definitely laid 
out plan, is a much better employee 
than one who does not. Most heads 
of industries agree with us—though 
there are some who do not. 

With this fundamentally. sound 
proposition and with our own full 
recommendation of our plan—already 
proven a_ real ‘“hold-them-to-it” 
method of saving—we have no hesi- 
tancy in approaching our industrial 
men, our merchant employers, any 
employer of men or women. 

We thus reach the head of the 
concern with the name of our bank, its 
policies and its aims, all presented to 
him by a high-grade man who knows 
his business. We do not permit the 
newcomers on our staff to “‘open up” 
group prospects. 

The reception met by our representa- 
tives is gratifying. We are given 
every opportunity to reach employees. 
In some instances noon meetings of 
employees are called. The plan is 
briefly explained by a _ salesman— 
for the moment a public speaker—a 
short talk, usually, to arouse interest; 
then direct solicitation by his assistants. 
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In the big plants special groups are 
called together. In some of the smaller 
plants, the entire force was called in at 
one time. In other plants our men were 
invited to talk to men while at work— 
with the distinct understanding made 
by our salesman that no man was to 
lose more than ten minutes. 

In some plants our co-operation was 
asked. A number of employers want- 
ed to know who saved, who carried 
insurance,. who owned or were pur- 
chasing their own 
homes. Wereadily 
obtained this data 
for them—and 
they in return rec- 
ommended our 
plan. 

Where it is in- 
advisable or in- 
opportune to hold 
meetings or to talk 
toemployees while 
at work—this we 
never ask — valu- 
able mailing lists 
are furnished us, 
hot from the files 
of the industries. 
We follow these 
lists with mail 
campaigns sent 
from the bank— 
and the prospects 
thus obtained are 
turned over to salesmen to be visited 
in their homes where time is not an 
important consideration. 

We have obtained mailing lists from 
the biggest department stores, from 
our largest factories, from the leading 
wholesale houses—the best sort of 
lists, we believe, for mail campaigns, 
for all departments of the bank. 

In short, our bank, its policies, its 


name and its aims are being constantly 
presented to every class of people in 
Indianapolis. No salesman leaves a 
prospect without leaving his card, a 
bank service booklet and an invitation 
to “drop in” some day. We believe 
they also leave a good impression — the 
most valuable article a bank has to 
“sell.” The president hears of us. 
Likewise his office boy and his pit 
worker. And frequently his stenog- 


rapher becomes a regular visitor to 


The busy young business man is.a splendid pros- 
* pect for the bank’s salesman 

our savings window. The president, 

his office boy, his pit worker and his 

stenographer are welcome. 

We might tell how a fence company, 
newcomers, came to us; how a printing 
concern remembered our salesman and 
now carries a substantial account; how 
a salesman “‘happened in” on a down- 
cast pair of partners in a machine shop 


who needed only guidance and a line of 
credit to build a paying business and a 
good account; and how the insurance 
department gets its new _ business. 

The special savings account, the 
backbone of their efforts, too, is pro- 
ductive. It far exceeds anything we 
have found to produce regular savers. 
Accounts don’t come in swarms. But 
they stay and grow. 

Our account is elastic. It fits the 
fellow who can save $50 a month and 
carry a $5,000 life 
insurance policy — 
not term insur- 
ance. It fits the 
stenographer who 
can —and does — 
save her dollar 
each week. 

It takes work to 
get accounts. but 
once here and once 
under way they 
are much less sus- 
ceptible, we be- 
lieve, to wearing 
out of enthusiasm 
which prompts so 
many to forget 
their savings after 
the first burst of 
resolution has 
passed on. 

The savings ac- 
counts, of course, 
are valuable. But our greatest return 
from our “‘sales force,’’ wherever 
they may be working, comes from 
their constant contact with the 
public — from intelligent presentation of 
the bank services to a large number 
of persons day in and day out— 
frequently in those places in which 
the bank, its aims and its great value 
to every man is all too little known. 


Getting Ahead =Two Points of View By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


HE light of a brilliant sun stream- 

ing in at the windows was softened 
by the rose silk curtains which swayed 
gently in the October breeze; some- 
where an orchestra played chastened 
strains; an obsequious waiter stood 
waiting for their order. 

The two seemed in no hurry, and 
after a discussion that heightened the 
importance of a choice between veal 
birds and sweetbreads, selected the 
expensive dishes of their luncheon. 

“Saw Sam Smithers today,” re- 
marked Welch, the slim, trim one, 
head teller at the bank. 

“That so?” responded Battersby, 
the plump, well-nourished one, fourth 
assistant cashier. ‘How does he look 
—same old-stick-in-the-mud?” 

“Just about the same. Funny about 
Smithers, isn’t it? Let’s see, he start- 
ed just about where we did ten years 


ago, and he’s still holding down a high 
stool at a bookkeeper’s desk. 

“Never seemed as if he was getting 
ahead at all,” said Battersby. ‘“‘Won- 
der if he still has his liberty bonds; he 


bought $5,000 worth in the drive and | 


paid all cash for them.” 

“Just what you took, wasn’t it?” 
asked Welch. 

“The same amount.” 

“Well, it just happens that I know 
about Sam’s bonds. He’s got ’em all 
yet; and I understand he owns a 
mighty nice home out south all paid 
for. What did you ever do with your 


bonds, Battersby?” 

“Oh, had to let ’em go, part at a 
time; all gone now; had to raise a little 
cash. You know how it is.” 

“TI sure do,” replied Welch. 
went about the same way.” 

“Too bad Smithers can’t get out of 


“Mine 


that rut and into something more 
dignified. Never comes here to lunch, 
does 

“Never saw him here in my life. 
When I met him a little while ago he 
was getting out of his car at a cheap 
lunch counter. I asked him one day 
how he came to be driving such a high 
grade car and he grinned and said he 
saved it out of lunch money.’ 

“What’s on the bill for dessert?” 
asked Battersby. 

Welch reached for the menu. 

“Those hot-house strawberries— 
sixty cents. How does that strike 
you?” he asked. 

“Fine!—with a pitcher of cream. 
Waiter! Bring us a couple of those 
two-for-fifty .Cinderellas.” 

At half past two Welch and pation. 
by strolled out. Sam Smithers had 
already been at his desk two hours. 
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Bank Tax Liability =in Simplest Terms 


The Features of the 1921 Revenue Act Directly Affecting the 
Banks, and Some Formulas That Will Help in’ Computation 


E Revenue Act of 1921 changes 

the tax liability of practically 
every bank in the country. 

Wartime 40 and 80 per cent profit 

taxes were such a stunning blow, that 

bankers are not expected to 


By 
FRANK LOOMIS BEACH, C. P. A. 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial and 
Savings Bank, Portland, Ore. 


entirely exempt by the terms of this 
provision will be $5,312.50. This 
amount can be eliminated from the total 
income received from Liberty bonds. 

As was the case under the old law, 


object to the comparatively 
mild-sounding 124% per cent 
imposed by the new law, even 
though such a figure is over 
twelve times the amount of 
federal tax assessed before 1916. 

The reduction in percentages 
in most cases will mean no such 
reduction in the amount of tax 
to be paid. The high rates were 
assessed only on the top layer, 
while this 121% per cent comes 
against all of the taxable 
earnings. 

To the bank man, however, 
charged with the duty of making 
up his institution’s return, there 
will be a decided relief as the 
new law comes into full effeet. 
After the 1921 returns have been 
gotten off to the collector, in- 


The 


Features That Affect the Bank 


ersonal property tax levied on the bank’s 
shareholders, but actually paid by the bank without 
reimbursement, may be deducted by the bank on its 
return. 


Exchange of property for like property or for 
property of similar use will not result in a taxable 


profit or loss. 


Liberty bond exemptions have been simplified and 
restrictions as to issues and the amount of original 
subscriptions removed. 

The $2,000 exemption from normal tax is no 
longer allowed corporations with a net taxable 
income of over $25,000. 

Life insurance received by a corporation on the 
death of an officer or employee is not subject to tax. 

A deduction for a partial loss on a note permitted, 
- for the setting wp of a reasonable reserve against 
osses. 


“Wash” sales of stocks and _ securities, after 
November 23, 1921, restricted. “ae 


there is an additional exemp- 
tion of the interest received on 
$30,000 of the first 444s dated 
October 24, 1918. Bonds of this 
date were issued when first 314s 
were exchanged directly for 44s 
at the time of the fourth loan. 
As most of the first 314s were 
either retained in their original 
form, or had previously been 
exchanged for 4s or 44s, there 
is only a small issue outstanding 
of first 414s so dated and it is 
not likely that many banks will 
find that they have such bonds 
in their vaults or can take advan- 
tage of this extra deduction. 
The final exemption on 
government securities is on 
$5,000 principal of any of the 
first four loans or of treasury 
certificates. As treasury cer- 


vested capital need no longer be 
considered. For 1922 there will be 
no necessity of determining more than 
the taxable income. 

At one stroke, the preparation of the 
return will be materially simplified. 
Such troublesome questions as admis- 
sible and inadmissible assets, dividends 
partially paid out of the earnings of 
prior years, adjustments of capital on 
account of income tax payments, and 
other maneuvers in the schedules from 
E to J; all these will become obsolete. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
new law is the automatic exemption 
from income tax of all Liberty bonds 
and treasury certificates owned by a 
corporation. The laws under which 
these obligations were issued provide 
that they shall be exempt from all 
taxes except estate and inheritance 
taxes, excess profits taxes, and sur- 
taxes. The repeal of the excess profits 
tax automatically makes such bonds 
entirely exempt when held by a 
corporation, as corporations are natur- 
ally not subject to either inheritance 
taxes or surtaxes. Part of the rise in 
Liberty bonds may be attributed to this 
cause. 

Not all of the benefits of the new 
act are postponed for a year. Of 
particular interest to banks is the 
specific provision that the personal 
property tax levied on the bank’s 
shareholders, but actually paid by the 
bank without reimbursement from the 
stockholders, may be deducted in 


determining the net taxable income. 
This section takes effect January 1, 
{921, and for many banks, the saving 
in income tax will be in the thousands. 

The stockholder, of course, will no 
longer be permitted to make a deduc- 
tion on his individual return. The 
saving formerly made because of this 
deduction on the personal return of the 
stockholder was usually small, seldom 
being over twenty or twenty-five cents 
for each share owned. Allowing the 
deduction to be made by the corpora- 
tion will result in a larger proportionate 
saving with a resulting ultimate benefit 
to the shareholders. 

Also applying for 1921 is the exten- 
sion and simplification of the Liberty 
bond exemptions. In place of half a 
dozen conditional exemptions, the 


. hew law provides that all interest 


received on 4 or 414 per cent bonds up 
to an aggregate principal of $125,000 
shall be exempt from excess profits 
tax. The same total exemption was 
previously allowed, but was hedged 
around with conditions as to issues, 
original subscriptions, and the like. 
For many banks these conditions cut 
down the exemption. For such there 
will be a saving in 1921 tax. 

Not only is there a saving in tax, 
but the task of computing the exempt 
interest is materially simplified. Ifthe 
institution’s average holdings of 414 
per cent Liberty bonds was over 
$125,000 during 1921, the interest 


tificates during 1921 have borne 
a higher rate than Liberty bonds, the 
exemption will be of the most benefit if 
applied to this class of securities. Thus 
if the bank’s average holdings of 6 per 
cent certificates have been $5,000 or 
over, $300 in interest will be exempt. 
Where the 6 per cent paper has not 
averaged $5,000, the balance of the 
exemption should be applied on the next 
highest rate, or on the Liberty issues. 

It is thus possible to exempt entirely 
the interest received from $160,000 
par value of Liberty bonds, and most 
banks with sufficient holdings will get 
the benefit of $130,000 exemption. 

Interest from first 314s and Victory 
3%s is exempt without conditions. 
There is no exemption from excess 
profits tax for Victory 434s. 

The allowance on $5,000 in War 
Finance Corporation bonds is aside 
from the exemptions on Liberty bonds 
and treasury certificates. 

Exemptions apply to the excess 
profits tax and will only be of moment 
in making up the 1921 returns. All 
United States securities are exempt for 
normal tax purposes, the only tax that 
will apply for corporations after Janu- 
ary 1, 1922. 

After the repeal of the excess profits 
tax, possibly the most important 
change so far as banks are concerned, 
is the new provision covering the 
charging off of losses on notes. The 
previous revenue acts have all tended 
to complicate a bank’s return and to 
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render more or less elaborate adjust- 
ments necessary. The examiners as 
well as the dictates of conservative 
banking have required the charging 
off of loans which were doubtful. 

Following the law, the treasury 
department could not accept such 
charge-offs if there were any probability 
thal part of the loan could eventually 
be recovered. The bank examiners 
required the note to be written off. 
while the treasury department refused 
to accept such a deduction on the tax 
return. 
determined, maybe several years later, 
the deduction could be taken on the 
tax return. These requirements have 
meant the making of many adjust- 
ments between the book earnings and 
the taxable figure. 

When it becomes certain that a 
partial loss has been made, the new act 
gives authority to the commissioner of 
internal revenue to permit the deduct- 
ing on the tax return of this partial loss. 

To cover doubtful notes, the law 
now permits the setting up of a reserve. 
Regulations have not yet issued speci- 
fying the detailed application of this 
authority, but the intention of congress 
was to permit the setting aside from 
income of a sufficient reserve to cover 
the losses which experience in the 
particular business had shown were 
probable to occur. 

A bank with $10,000,000 in loans 
and discounts might not be able to 
pick out a single piece of paper that 


When the loss was _ finally 


was a certain loss, and yet on the same 
principle that a life insurance company 
knows that a certain portion of its 
risks will die during the year, the bank 
may know that perhaps one quarter of 
one per cent will ultimately prove an 
absolute loss. 

Where there is a basis to substantiate 
the percentage used, a bank may make 
a charge against expense or undivided 
profits for the amount decided on and 
credit a reserve for uncollectable notes, 
and the charge will be allowed as a 
deduction on the tax returns. Losses 
when actually realized will be charged 
against the reserve. 

These provisions in regard to bad 
debts go into effect for 1921 and may 
be taken advantage of where proper 
entries were made on the books. 

Corporations with a net taxable 
income in excess of $25,000, starting 
with 1921, are not allowed the $2,000 
exemption for normal tax. Where the 
income is between $25,000 and $25,200, 
there is a relief provision. 

Life insurance received by a corpora- 
tion on the death of an officer or em- 
ployee is no longer taxable. The 
former law was that all received in 
excess of the premiums paid was 
taxable. Corporations are thus placed 
on the same plane as_ individual 
beneficiaries. Premiums paid on pol- 
icies of which the corporation is the 
beneficiary are not deductible. 

““Wash” sales of stocks and securities 
have been restricted by congress, the 


new regulations dating from the pas- 
sage of the act, November 23, 1921. 
Losses made on such sales can not be 
deducted where substantially the same 
property has been reacquired within 
thirty days and after such reacquisi- 
tion is retained for any period. The 
restriction does not apply where the 
taxpayer is a dealer in the articles dis- 
posed of and the repurchases have been 
made in the regular course of business. 

Starting with 1922 the normal tax 
rate has been increased from 10 to 12% 
per cent, which, coupled with the re- 
striction on the $2,000 exemption, is 
expected to make up a considerable 
portion of the income lost by the 
government through the repeal of the 
excess profits tax. 

The new section permitting the de- 
duction of one year’s net loss from the 
profits of the next year will not affect 
the preparation of 1921 returns. If 
there has been a net loss in 1921, it 
will be considered in making up 1922 
returns. 

Of interest to banks, though less 
directly, is the change relative to de- 
ducting interest paid to carry United 
States securities. Such interest paid 
is now deductible only when the securi- 
ties - were the original subscription 
of the borrower. 

The provisions of the old law, pro- 
viding that where property is ex- 
changed for other property, the prop- 
erty so received shall be considered as 
the equivalent of cash to the amount 


Formulas for Computing a Corporation's 1921 Income and Excess Profits Tax 


After having found the amount of invested capital and net 
taxable income, these formulas will give the total tax due, 


Use the formula (a), (b), (c), or (d) that may be 
applicable and subtract from the tax obtained the difference 


including both the normal and excess profits tax. They take 
into consideration the limitations and are particularly useful 
as a check on the result obtained by the working of the longer 
computation outlined on the government form. 


To find the tax on a particular corporation, compare the 
amount of taxable income and the invested capital with the 
conditions given. When the set of conditions that fits the 
particular case has been located, the formula given below 
the conditions will produce the answer. 


If the net taxable income is over $25,200, one of the four 
following formulas will be applicable: 


“TI”? stands for the net taxable income. ‘C” stands for 


invested capital. 


(a) Where “I” is less than 8 per cent “‘C” plus $3,000. Tax 


is 10 per cent “I.” 


(b) Where “I” is over 20 per cent “C,” and “C” is over 

$71,428.57. Tax is 46 percent “I’—(5.04 per cent 
plus $540). 

(c) Where income is over 8 per cent WP ans $3,000 and 

less than 20 per cent “C.” Tax is 28 per cent “I” — 

(1.44 per cent “‘C” plus $540). 

(d) Where “‘C”’ is less than $71,428.57. 


“I” _ $4,140 


Tax is 46 per cent 


Note: See provision following in regard to interest from 
United States securities in excess of exemptions. 


If the net taxable income is over $25,000 and less than 
$25,200, 


between $25,200 and “I.”’ 


If the net taxable income is not over $25,000. (Note: 
the six formulas given below are also applicable for 1919 and 
1920 returns without restriction as to whether the net taxable 
income is below or above $25,000.) 


(e) Where “I”? is over $2,000 and less than 8 per cent 
“C” plus $3,000. Tax is 10 per cent (‘‘I’ —$2,000). 

(f) Where “‘TI’’ is over 8 per cent “‘C”’ plus $3,000 and less 
than 20 per cent “C.” Taz is 28 per cent “I” — 
-(1.44 per cent “‘C” plus $740). 

(g) Where “I” is over 20 per cent “‘C” and less than 28 
er cent “C;” and “C” is over $25,000 and less than 
71,428.57—or where “I” is over 20 per cent “C” and 

“C” is over $71,428.57. Tax is 46 per cent “I” — 
(5.04 per cent “C” plus $740). 


(h) Where “I” is over 16 per cent “C” ete $3,000 and 
less than $20,000, and ‘“‘C”’ is less than $25,000; or 
where “I” is over 28 per cent “‘C” and less than 
$20,000, and “‘C” is over $25,000. Tax is 28 per 
cent “I”? minus $740. 

(i) Where “I” is over 16 per cent “C” plus $3,000 and 
less than $20,000; and “‘C’’ is over $25,000. Taz is 
28 per cent “I”? —$740. 

(j) Where “I” is over $20,000 and “C” is less than 
$71,428.57. Tax is 46 per cent ‘I’? —$4,340. 


Note: If there is Liberty bond, Victory note, treasury 
certificate, or War Finance Corporation bond interest, subject 
to excess profits tax (because in excess of the exemptions) but 
not subject to normal tax, deduct 10 per cent of such interest 
from the amount of tax obtained by the formula. 
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of its fair market value, has been so 
restricted that now but few trades will 
be subject to tax, nor on the other 
hand will it be possible to claim a loss 
on a trade. 

A provision has been inserted where- 
by the government will pay interest 
at 6 per cent on refunds, where it has 
been determined that the taxpayer 
was required against his protest to pay 
more tax than was legally due. Barring 


Remittances With Numerals and 


EMITTANCE letters that are 

white, pink, golden rod color, 
buff, salmon color and blue, imprinted 
with large numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
respectively, have been devised by the 
Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, 
to facilitate routing all items through 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
sorted according to the time schedule 
furnished all member banks in Dis- 
trict No. 7. 

The color scheme with numerals aids 
in obtaining the quickest use of funds, 
after the checks have been sorted, of 
course, according to their availability, 
with a separate letter written for each 
division. The scheme also helps the 
bank keep its records so that it has 
practically no trouble in making its 
report to the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Chicago and enables the Federal 
Reserve to handle the Indianapolis 
bank’s items promptly and give it 
proper credit according to the time 
schedule which is indicated by the 
numerals. 

In order to get a more direct routing, 
saving in time and duplication of 
records, the Federal Reserve banks 
have arranged for member banks to 
route checks to the various branch 
banks of their own district, as well as 
other Federal Reserve banks and their 
branches. This direct routing espe- 
cially favors the banks which handle a 
large volume of items, drawn on every 
banking center in the United States. 
The Indiana National Bank uses this 
opportunity of direct routing, as we 
save practically one day in transit by 
sending items direct to district Federal 
Reserve banks and their branches. 
Formerly- such items were routed 
through our Chicago district bank, 
which bank counted the schedule per 
days after receipt by them, but by 
sending them to other district banks, 
only the actual time taken from our 
bank to such district bank or branch is 
counted, the schedule starting from 
the time the item leaves our bank. 

In sending items direct to the various 
banks outside of our own district, No. 
7, the same form of colored and num- 
bered remittance letters is used, with 
the exception of addressing the bank, 
as: “Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas 


cases where fraud is involved, the 
government is not permitted to ques- 
tion the amount of tax later than four 
years after the filing of the return. 
This is a lessening of the time by one 
year. The taxpayer is still allowed 
five years for the filing of claims for 
refund or credit. 

Practically all of the changes in the 
law, so far as corporations are con- 
cerned, tend towards simplification, 


By 
EDWARD C. W. WISCHMEIER 
Manager, Transit Department, 
Indiana National Bank, ° 
Indianapolis 


City, Mo.: Remitted for credit of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
Ill., for use of Indiana National Bank 


‘of Indianapolis.” 


The items so routed are sorted into 
city and country groups and are 
written on letters bearing the number 
according to the time _ schedule 
allotted for such items. For instance, 
items on Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Louis, Mo., are listed on letters bear- 
ing the figure one (1), and are classed 
as one calendar day, such items being 
listed on separate letters addressed to 
the Federal Reserve Bank in each city. 
The country items, that is, checks 
drawn on outside of 


THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We enclose for collection and credit, items os sisted below 


preceeding endorser. Wire 


AMOUNT 


-of St. Louis. 
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the real step in that direction being 
the repeal of the excess profits tax, 
which repeal takes effect with 1922. 
So the official, making up his bank’s 
return this year, will still have to 
struggle over invested capital and 
excess profits, credits and brackets 
“one” and “two” and all that goes 
with them, but he can work with the 
assurance that probably never again 
will his task be so difficult. 


a Color Scheme 


Kansas City and St. Louis, are listed 
on four (4) day letters marked business 
days. 

All points on Indiana are sorted into 
three Federal Reserve divisions as 
follows: Federal Reserve Bank, 
Chicago, IIll., Federal Reserve Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Federal Reserve 
Bank, Louisville, Ky., the latter being 
a branch of the Federal Reserve bank 
The state of Indiana is 
split up into three districts, each of the 
above banks being allotted their por- 
tion of the state to serve. The items 
are listed on two (2) day pink letters 
and classified as two business days. 

As the day’s run is completed and all 
items that were routed through the 
various Federal Reserve banks or 
their branches, are listed on the letters 
bearing the number according to the 
time schedule, the totals of each 
letter are listed on recapitulation 
sheets bearing the names of cities in 
which each Federal Reserve bank or 
its branch is located, and arranged 
according to the time schedule, either 
business days or calendar days. Such 
recapped totals, on balancing, are 
turned over to the bookkeeper, who 
fills in the total of each letter on printed 
forms, bearing the number of days 
under which the items are scheduled, 
opposite the name of the city in which 
the Federal Reserve bank is located. 
Such forms bear the following heading: 


Advice of cash letters sent direct. 
Date 
Name and city of sending bank. 


To Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago: 


We have today sent cash letters direct 
to other Federal Reserve banks and their 
branches as listed below, to be credited to 
cot gaan Account on date credit is to be 
made. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago has followed the idea of colors for 
various forms, which bear the number 
of days, such as described above, on 
which direct sending reports are made 
by the various banks. 

The following color schemes and 
numerals of remittance letters are used 
in listing checks that are available 
for reserve, according to the time 
schedule as allotted by the Federal 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Meet the Country Credit Man 


He Does Important Work That Is Often Neglected in Small 
Towns; the Kind of Man He Is and the Tools He Needs 


FEW weeks ago, I was standing in 
the corridor of the Slate Rock 


Bank, which is a one-room frame build-_, 


ing up in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of picturesque Ten- 
nessee. I was talking to the 
cashier, teller, bookkeeper and 
clerk, rolled into one, when 
a lean mountaineer stopped 
his mule in front of the build- 
ing labelled BANK and 
alighted from a rickety sulky. 
Mr. Mountaineer strode into 
the office and asked for a loan 
of $200. From what I gathered 
during the conversation, the 
gentleman from the highlands , 
was in dire need of funds, 
thanks to a poor season and 
the universal deflation of 
prices. He explained that he 
expected to cut considerable 
timber during the next few 
months and that he would be 
able to pay the loan three 
months afterdate. The cashier 
hesitated a moment, decided 
to take a chance, offered the 
note forsignature andcounted 
out the cash to eager Mr. - 

Mountaineer. 

Do you see anything wrong with 
this transaction? Yes, you do. The 
cashier “took a chance,” which is not 
ethical nor is it according to law. As 
I afterward learned, Mr. Mountaineer 
was said to be honest, but hearsay is a 
treacherous reference. The Slate Rock 
Bank may receive payment on this 
note, but there is nothing definite 
known in regard to the maker’s ability 
to pay, despite his “ttn A and ac- 
cepted character. 

A glass factory located in a western 
New York village was doing a good 
business, apparently. The cashier of 
the town bank neglected to look into 
the credit standing of the new concern. 
Astatement was not requested. A loan 


_ was granted and has never been repaid. 


Numerous incidents could be cited 
to indicate the lack of credit informa- 
tion in the town banks, and it occurred 
to the writer that a systematic credit 
department would be a wonderful thing 
for the smaller banks. Down in the 
farming belt of southern New Jersey 
there are some banks which I have 
recently visited that have perfected 
credit systems. I have been taught 
some valuable credit pointers from 
these prosperous little institutions and 
I will pass them on, hoping they will 
prove helpful, or at least interesting, 
to cashiers of country banks who carry 


_ judgment. 


By HORACE J. GARDNER 


Philadelphia National Bank, 
ss. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The “*bank’’ was a one-room frame building 


the credit department in the back of 
their craniums. - 

Of course this system is simple. It 
is not applicable to larger city banks 
unless broadened to a considerable 
extent. The system is really the credit 
man himself. Let us consider this vital 
organ, the credit manager, who is the 
heart of the institution. 

A credit man is a most important 
personage in a small-town bank. He 
may also be cashier and hold other 
important duties, but the dignity and 
responsibility of being the credit man 
is superior to all other considerations. 
The ideal C. M. is a sturdy picture of 
health and ruggedness. This is essen- 
tial, since a disgruntled applicant, on 
being refused credit, might become 
ugly. A well-directed kick or the mere 
presence of a physique filled with vigor, 
will often clarify an uncertain situa- 
tion. The credit man must be en- 
dowed with a wonderful balance of 
He must neither harbor 
prejudices nor cultivate business friend- 


ships. He will soon discover that 
things are not always what they seem, 
but are what they are because they are, 
and no other reason. Rela- 
tives, social position and 
other well-known power 
arising from station or 
character are not to be 
factors of influence. Credits 
must be based on facts. There 
is no other rule whereby 
they can be measured. The 
successful credit man, whom 
I have pictured in my mind, 
is sympathetic, sincere and 
at all times curious. Yes, 
indeed, the fairer sex are 
very much eligible for the 
position. A working knowl- 
edge of filing, corporation 
p finance and commercial law 
—~ is necessary in this line of 
work. 

When you replace the 
memory plan by a credit 
system, you tackle a tough 
job. First of all, you must 
convince your customers 
that a statement is necessary 
before the loan is granted. 
On a printed form furnished 
by the bank, Bill Rogers is 
asked to summarizehis assets and 
liabilities. But you'll have to convince 
Bill that the future demands a credit 
system, with its advantages to debtor 
and creditor alike. It crowds out 
guesswork and forces in system. 

The printed statement form which 
Bill Rogers and everybody else is filling 
out, is a balance sheet only, but is 
sufficient for small borrowers. To 
larger accounts, there should be added 
a trading account, cost of selling and 
shipping, net profits and what disposal 
are made with them, A simple bank 
statement demands this information: 


ASSETS. 
A. Quick 
Cash 
Merchandise 


Accounts Receivable 
Bills Receivable 
Other quick assets 
B. Slow 
Land and Buildings 
Machinery — Equipment 
LIABILITIES. 
A. Current 
Accounts Payable 
Bills payable 
B. Other than Current 
Mortgages 
Bonds 
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After the statement has been filled 
out, the credit man is quick to ascertain 
if the capital and net worth exceed the 
liabilities. This should be true in 
every case. 

The acquisition of the statement is the 
primary step of the credit manager in 
getting data for his bank. Of course, 
the statement is not to be relied on 
altogether, since it is usually made 
when the assets are highest and the 
liabilities lowest. Euphemistically, it 
is only human nature to pad or “‘dress- 
up” ‘your statement a little. 

What other sources of credit in- 
formation are available to the country 
bank? This is the query which I 
placed before the credit man in one of 
these model institutions. The reply 
led me to four well-known channels 
in addition to the financial statement: 
mercantile agencies, opinions of mer- 
cantile concerns, public records, and 
the local newspapers. 

The principal agencies, Dun and 
Bradstreet, are universal in scope, 
with representatives throughout 
the United States and Canada. 
Their lists are confined solely 
to trade men and are not as 
valuable to rural banks as 
they are to the city institu- 
tions, since the majority of 
the small banks deal princi- 
pally with tillers of the soil or 
individuals not listed as trades- 
people. Opinions of mercantile 
houses where the customer 
purchases his goods are im- 
portant references. Public 
records betray mortgages, judgments 
or suits not mentioned by the pros- 
pective borrower. The importance 
of the local newspaper cannot be too 
greatly emphasized. Items revealing 
the social activities of the borrower 
have a great influence on his credit 
standing in the community. 

The duties of the credit man do not 
end when the cashier grants the loan 
which he has favorably recommended. 
He is expected to watch the conduct of 
the account in question and to keep the 
borrower up to the desired standard. 
The standard required in most of the 
banks is 20 per cent actual balance of 
the account borrowed. The average 
banks expect the loans to be cleaned up 
at least once every year. 

The credit man keeps a record of all 
maturities, a record of all loans and 
constantly gathers information in a 
never ceasing effort to keep the loans 
good; that is, amply secured with pay- 
ments assured, although not necessarily 
always without renewal. 

It also falls to the lot of the credit 
man to investigate get-rich-quick 
schemes, and this is a ticklish job, too. 
The shark usually has the customer 
believing that he will get something for 
nothing. And it’s darn hard to expose 
some of these slick schemes devised for 


separating the credulous from Liberty 
bonds for beautifully engraved certifi- 
cates denoting ownership in the Skinem 
Oil Co., Unlimited, worth exactly the 
paper they are printed on—no more, 
no less. 

Among the qualifications of a credit 
man in a rural banking house must be 
mentioned that of letter writing. The 
credit manager must be a good corre- 
spondent, since he is obliged to give 


information which he has at his dis- 


posal, to his correspondent banks, 
when such inquiries are received. The 
service is rec banks. 


“*Name’s Ed. Harvey. I’m 
the new owner of the 
Ruggles place”’ 


There are numerous 
methods of making up a 
good credit letter, but of 
a hundred or more examined by the 
writer, the most simple style and the 
most effective letter consisted of three 
paragraphs, varying in length. A 
brief history of the concern was the 
initial outline, giving all the essential 
financial facts. A report of prompt- 
ness and reliability was set forth in the 
second paragraph. The letters usually 
concluded with an opinion. 

Frankness and confidence are es- 
sential in credit work in a_ bank. 
Information received by credit men 
is invariably given in strictest con- 
fidence, and the violation of the ethics 
of the profession is a most despicable 
act. 

The ideal credit man operates his 
department in a town bank with the 
idea of anticipation paramount. That 
is, he anticipates the prospective 
borrowers before they apply for a loan. 

He keeps a list of the depositors and 
picks out the progressive men likely 
to need credit. He keeps the list on a 
separate sheet and as these prospects 
appear, crosses off the names and 
enters them in the regular credit files. 

The credit man must get away from 


the old-fashioned idea that his bank is 


doing the borrower a favor in lending 
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him cash. Every one knows, even 

the borrower himself, that the bank is 

anxious to loan every available nicke] 
so that it can earn a profit. In fact, it 
is quite proper to invite the “good risk” 

to borrow, and in many instances, a 

letter telling him that he can have 

more cash on his note is sent from time 
to time. This is done when the 

“safety” is undoubted. 

When the application is made for a 
loan, the statement, on which we have 
commented, is checked from _infor- 
mation received from the following 
sources: 

1. The Court records. 

2. The local newspapers. 

3. Local merchants, who 
know his tastes, his ability 
and willingness to pay 
promptly. 

4. From various sources, the 
answers to these questions 
are obtained: Is he pro- 

gressive? Does he bear a clean 

reputation? What is his social stand- 
ing in the community? What are 
his hobbies? 

The average annual income is an 
important factor in arriving at the size 
of the loan limit. A merchant, a 
manufacturer or farmer, are better 
“chances” for increased incomes than 
professional men or men on fixed 
monthly or yearly salaries. 

The information gathered is con- 
densed on a card before the original 
material is placed in an envelope and 
filed in the regular credit cabinet. 
The credit man will find the card index 
system very convenient. He can have 
the card, with all the facts, before him 
when interviewing the prospect with- 
out attracting his attention or, in some 
cases, his suspicion. The cards permit 
a frequent checking of balances and 
are easy for the bookkeeper to handle. 

The collected material is analyzed 
and used: 

1. In checking up the man’s state- 
ment, which is his own esti- 
mation of himself. He may be 
sincere, but there are times when 
outside facts reveal reasons why 
a loan is inadvisable. 

As a reference. 

To judge the ability of 

borrower to pay as agreed. 

To determine his credit limit 

and to decide if his notes should 

be renewed with or without 
granting further credit. 

After the loan has been passed, the 
amount is placed on the card along 
with the summary of credit infor- 
mation. This information is utilized 
to determine safety by keeping the 
information up to date and period- 
ically checking the assembled dope; to 
follow the man’s activities and to keep 
an eye on his balance; to determine 
when it is profitable to grant additional 
credit, with safety 


(Continued on page 34) 
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“Safety Firsts’ for the Safe Deposit 


The Password, Entrance Signature Card and an Absolute 
Identification Protect This Ohio Bank and Its Customers 


HE life of a safe deposit depart- 

ment is rough and beset by evils 
that the layman 
little guesses. 

Not long ago a 
master artist with 
the acetylene 
torch burned a 
hole through the 
door to a vault in 
a certain western 
bank, and then he 
and his aidscarried 
away the contents 
of many of the safe 
deposit boxes. 
The courts held 
the bank respon- 
sible for the 
property of the 
box-renters be- 
cause, as the court 
pointed out, safe 
deposit vaults are 
presumed to be 
reasonably bur- 
glar proof. 

In another bank 
safe deposit boxes 
had been rented 
by two men who 
boarded at the 
same place. The 
men entered the bank often. The girls 
in the department knew them as well 
or better than they knew the other 
customers who rented boxes. One 
day the first man presented his key 
for access to his box and after a few 
minutes went out. The next day the 
second man entered, but he couldn’t 
locate his key. He sent to his room 
for the duplicate and unlocked the 
box. To his unutterable surprise the 
box was empty. The first man had 
used the second’s key. The girls in 
charge knew each man as the owner 
of a safe deposit box, but they were 
never required to identify each as the 
renter of a specific box. Again the 
bank was responsible for the customer’s 
property. It likewise lost the good 
will of the customer and his friends. 

The receiver of an Ohio corporation 
appeared in the safe deposit depart- 
ment of a Cleveland bank, properly 
authorized to examine the contents of 
the company’s box. When it was 
opened, hefound itempty. He imme- 
diately, wanted to know when and for 
whom it had last been unlocked. 

“All right, we can tell you in a 
Minute,” said the manager of the 
department. 

An employee went to a locked steel 


‘ 
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Sam Jones signs the entrance signature card and hands it to the identification clerk at his desk 


cabinet and turned to the section 
containing the cards recording the 
history of the openings of the company’s 
box. Within the specified time, the 
receiver had before him the card 
showing that an authorized agent of 
the company had last opened the box 
on May 2, six weeks before the courts 
took control of the corporation. There 
it was: the signature of the company’s 
officer, the number of the box, the 
O. K. of the bank’s representative, and 
the hour, day, month and year. The 
bank in this instance was safe; its 
records gave a history of the company’s 
access to its box. 

“What,” bankers often ask, “is 
essential to the operation of a Safe 
Deposit Department in order that 
both customer and bank are pro- 
tected?” ‘This question I put to C. T. 
Rose, manager of the Safe Deposit 
Department of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, of Cleveland. 

“It hardly need be said,” answered 
Rose, “that the first thing is a vault — 
not an excuse for one. Without a bur- 
glar-proof, fireproof vault, the bank is 
virtually without protection against 
anything that may happen, and things 
do happen in the best communities! 
Safe deposit boxes—and they should 


be substantial, too—should not be put 
behind a door less than six inches thick 
nor within a vault 
whose walls are 
not of reinforced 
concrete and lined 
with steel. So far, 
no door of that 
thickness has been 
penetrated by the 
torch, but we can’t 
assume that it 
never will be pene- 
trated. Vault- 
makers realize the 
necessity of sub- 
_ stantial and ade- 
quate equipment. 
For instance, one 
manufacturer re- 
fuses to bid on 
safe deposit vaults 
calling for doors 
less than sixinches 
in thickness. Cer- 
tainly this six-inch 
door, with walls 
eighteen to twenty 
inches thick, can 
be considered only 
as the minimum. 
“If I were to 
suggest something 
more nearly my ideal, it would be this: 
The walls of the vault would be from 
twenty-four to thirty inches of rein- 
forced concrete, with a steel lining of 
three to four inches, and an entrance 
consisting of an inner and an outer 
door of a total thickness of twenty-four 
to thirty inches. Such doors would 
weigh between forty-five and fifty tons. 

“This entire vault should be pro- 
tected on all sides by a_ perfectly 
reliable burglar alarm system, with 
extensions to all entrances of the bank 
building. A further protection would 
be a system of mirrors which exposes 
the top of the foundation and the 
bottom of the vault to view at all times. 
to guard against possible tunneling. 

“I know, of course, that outside of 
the large cities there are contparatively 
few vaults of this kind. But surely 
the banker in the smaller communities 
should see to it that he has the best pos- 
sible equipment to serve. his clientele. 

“Next, there should be a definite 
system for identifying box-renters and 
for recording each time they have 
access to their boxes. The best, it 
seems, is one that requires identifica- 
tion not merely of Sam Jones himself 
but of Sam Jones as the owner of 


a particular box; say No. 2002. It is 
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not sufficient that he be merely 
identified as Sam Jones by his appear- 
ance and signature; for the sake of 
the bank’s and Jones’ protection, he 
should be identified as the Sam Jones 
who has the right of access to box 
2002 and none other. A record of 
each unlocking of his box should 
likewise be kept. Unless both these 
precautions are made*“fart of the 
system, it is possible for another 
customer to gain access to Jones’ box — 
comparatively easy in a large depart- 
ment where hundreds of customers 
enter the vault every day. And the 
bank, of course, is responsible for any 
mistakes. ° 

“Thus to assure the best protection 
for our customers and the bank, we 
have developed this system for han- 
dling records: 

“When Sam Jones enters the depart- 
ment, he faces the identification clerk, 
an expert in his field. The customer 
gives the number of his box, at the 
same time producing his key. The 
clerk writes the number in red upon 
an entrance signature card, runs it 
through the stamping machine, which 
records the hour, day, month and 
year, and then hands it to the customer 
who signs it. The clerk immediately 
turns to the cabinet at his right, which 
contains, numerically indexed, all the 
identification cards of all box renters. 
By means of the signature card in the 
file, the clerk checks the identification 
of the customer by his signature, 
appearance and password. The iden- 
tification card also shows the cus- 
tomer’s business and the name 


An individual who is not legally 
authorized, and whose signature and 
identification are not upon the com- 
pany’s card, is never allowed access 
to the box. 

“The system likewise makes forgery 
difficult because of the inter-related 
methods of identification—signature, 
appearance, password, business con- 
nections. 

“It is evident, too, that in this plan 
of handling customers, the key has 
little importance. Obviously, posses- 
sion of a key is never taken as proof of 
the right to open a box. But as a 
further safeguard, there is always a 
change in the lock when a change in 
box ownership comes. Thus, if the 
former renter of 2002 had had a 
duplicate key made before he relin- 
quished his two keys to that box, and 
then had tried to get into 2002 a few 
weeks later, he would have been 
caught in the attempt. Even permit- 
ting the identification system to be set 
aside—and it never is in our bank— 
his duplicate key would not fit the 
lock on 2002, and he would not know 
to what box the lock had been trans- 
ferred. 

“For each of our boxes two keys are 
furnished. These go to the customer 
when he rents the box, with the 
advice that he put one away for a 
possible emergency. 

“‘As I have indicated, our method of 
identifying box owners is never set 
aside. Whether it be the president 
of the bank, a large stockholder, or a 
shop worker—each one must sign his 
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card when he seeks entrance to his box. 

“Someone may object that such 
procedure takes too much time. Even 
if it does require more time than any 
inefficient system, its guarantee of 
safety is well worth the extra effort. 
But expert identification clerk and 
custodians can do this special work 
easily and speedily. Customers know 
that signing of entrance signature 
cards is a safeguard, and they are glad 
to co-operate with the staff of the 
department. We have had ample 
evidence of this - fact. When we 
decided to change from our old system 
to the present one, it was predicted we 
would lose 10 to 20 per cent of our 
customers. But the records show that 
only one customer, in several thousand, 
transferred his patronage to another 
vault. 

*“*All this emphasizes the necessity of 
having only high type employees in 
the safe deposit department. 

“In this department we are in the 
peculiar position of being the guardian 
of the property of our clients without 
knowing what those valuables are. 
Furthermore, the safe deposit box of a 
customer is peculiarly personal 
property. It may contain the equiv- 
alent of millions of dollars or the sacred 
letters or trinkets of a loved one. It 
may hold the secrets of a romance of 
big business or the records of a bitter 
tragedy. 

“It is imperative that in character, 
judgment, attitude and actions, the 
bank’s representatives should be cour- 
teous as well as expeditious, tactful as 
well as solicitous, watchful but 


of the individual introducing 
him to the department. If 
there is no doubt as to the 
identification of the person, the 
password test is omitted. 
“Upon completion of the 
identification of Jones as the 
owner of box 2002, a special 
O. K. sign in red is placed upon 
the card. It is handed to one 
of the custodians, who, with 
the customer’s key, unlocks 
the door to 2002 and hands 
the renter his box. The card, 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE GUARDIAN 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


1 HEREBY CERTIFY THAT | AM ENTITLED TO ACCESS 
TO THE ABOVE NUMBERED SAFE DEPOSIT BOX. 


never inquisitive. 

“Some routine duties may 
not demand these high quali- 
ties, but many tasks and 
problems come up daily which 
demand tact and intelligence. 
It takes tact to clarify the 
situation at the time a wife 
wants access to her husband’s 
box when he has made no 
provision for such a privilege. 
We must keep in a good humor 
the official of a corporation 
who desires to look into his 


which the custodian still re- 
tains, is thereupon dropped 


. company’s box, but who has 
not been properly authorized 


through a slot into a steel box, 
where it remains until the vault 


to have such access. 
‘Then there is also the cus- 


tomer who is mistaken but 


insists that he is right. The 


other day a man asserted, a 
minute after he had opened 


his box, that a $1,000 bond 
had disappeared. A search 


has been closed to customers 
for the day. These record Tau Danx INTRODUCED BY 
cards are then sorted and filed | remarxs PASS WORD 
in another steel cabinet for 
possible future reference. 

“This method of double : 
identification—that of the in- | %rvry 
dividual and of his ownership Stour 
of the box—makes it easier = MEDIUM Accrs. 
customers authorized to trans- } WORD 


failed to reveal it. I suggested 
that maybe he had cashed it 


and deposited the money 


credited in his savings account. 


act business for corporations 
and organizations. It likewise 


‘No, certainly not,’ was his 
reply. But examination of the 


safeguards these corporations. 


- 


A close-up of the entrance card and (below it) the identification card 


on file for every customer 


bank’s records showed that he 
had cashed the bond three 


(Continued on page 45) 
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SENSE, FOR COLTS 


Y dear Boys: 

You have all heard about the 
man afraid of his shadow. Whatever 
it is that made him get that way, his 
proper place as a business man is out 
ditch-digging at high noon. And I 
would send along with him, for a time 
at least, the bank clerk who is afraid 
of his own dignity. If there is one 
man more unsatisfactory and unde- 
pendable than another in the office, 
it is the man who will not do 


things because they are beneath him. @@ 


Some time ago we had sickness 
in our branch of the bank. Our 
faithful caretaker and the junior 
were both away and head office 
sent us down a somewhat senior 
man named Saunders to help out. 
I told him to go down to the station 
for an express parcel, but he hemmed 
and hawed and asked if I didn’t 
think that messenger work was beneath 
a man of his experience. What 
Saunders needed was a_sharp-toed 
boot, but I wasn’t in a_ bellicose 
frame of mind. I knew, too, that a 
permanent cure would be better than 
a temporary expedient, so without 
another word, I put on my hat and 
coat and went after that parcel. I was 
not very fit myself that day and 
Saunders knew it, so he was quite 
humiliated by the time I returned. He 
apologized and expressed willingness to 
adapt himself to the class of branch we 
were, “for the time being.” 

I promptly instructed him to sweep 
out the vault, also to have a look at the 
furnace fire every morning when he 
came in so that the place would be 
sure to be warm by ten o’clock. In 
spite of his patronizing resolve, Saun- 
ders did these things with a poor grace. 
One morning the bank was very cold, 
so I took him into the basement and 
gave him some pointers on making a 
furnace fire, plus my unflattering 
opinion of his own ability in that 
direction. A few minutes later I was 
almost convulsed at overhearing the fol- 
lowing between Saunders and the teller: 

“Say, Mac, what do you think?” 

“Did you get in wrong with the old 
man again?” 

“He was getting after me about the 
furnace — about a darn old stove!” 

“I’m sorry, Saunders. I suppose 


_you’ve not—” 


“But what do you think about that, 
Mac? Seven years in the bank—and 
getting hell for not shovelling coal!” 

“Saunders,” I said that afternoon, 
“the best reason you'll ever have for 
doing anything in the bank is the 
reason that that particular thing has 
got to be done. Twenty-five years 
ago, when I was at Minorca, we ran 


When I came back, Mr. Hardisty was out front 
shoveling snow 


Didwell as a sub-agency Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Our regular manager was 
named Bishop, and he lorded it over 
the people to maintain the dignity of a 
bishop—in fact he died there a few 
years ago, still lording. But, as I was 
going to say, Mr. Bishop was called 
away and Hardisty, who was then an 
inspector, came up to relieve. Even 
at that time Hardisty’s was a name to 
fear and respect in the bank, and you 
may be sure we dragged out and 
dusted up our best behavior for him. 
Likewise we warned the citizens of the 
honor to be theirs. Hardisty proved 
a surprise; he had only half the ‘side’ 
we expected and about five times the 
interest in local affairs. The first 
Tuesday morning the teller and I 
drove with him over to Didwell 
through the snowdrifts. He seemed 
to take in the office arrangements at 
a glance. 

“**Charlie, you run down and fetch 
the mail,’ he said to me, ‘while 
Thornton opens up and gets his books 
and the cash ready. I'll make up a 
fire.’ This sounded odd from a man, 
who, at head office, had his own 
secretary and stenographer. When I 
came back Mr. Hardisty was shoveling 
the snow. 

‘Tet me do that, sir,’ 
offering to take the shovel. 


said, 


“*That’s all right, Charlie,’ he 
objected. “The teller says he has more 
than a dozen collections for you to 
deliver. It’s turning out a fine day 
and we’re going to have a lot of people 
in. Each of us will have to do just 
what he can.’ 

“Do you see the point, Saunders? 
There was really no manager’s work 
to be done just then, so that man 
looked around for something else that 
did have to be done. When I got out 
on collections, the storekeepers were 
having a great laugh about the much- 
heralded head office magnate who had 
been seen shovelling the snow. How- 
ever, by the time they came in to make 


their deposits and noticed the well- 


swept office and businesslike 
atmosphere, they apparently 


sg, thought better of it, and by 


v= the time we got down to the 
~ hotel for supper at six o’clock, 
we had those men, and lots 
of others, crowding around 
wanting to shake the hand of 
the man who wasn’t a bit too 
‘stuck up’ to do anything useful. 
“Now, Saunders, you know all about 
Hardisty, don’t you?” I rounded on 
him. ‘““You know about how he went 
out West and became the big man of 
this bank there.” ip 
““Yes, he opened at Yorkville, didn’t 
he?” 
“Opened at Yorkville! When he 
arrived at that mining camp he 
couldn’t get any kind of a building, so 
he and his clerk hauled lumber from 
the mill in a wheelbarrow and built a 
place big enough for the safe and a 
counter. That was the foundation of 
our connection on the Coast.” 
“He’s a big man in the institution 
today,” Saunders admitted sheepishly. 
. “He’s a big man because the bank 
always knew he would do things, no 
matter who was or wasn’t looking, or 
how dirty his hands got.” I struck 
my fist on Saunders’ desk and left 
him. I hope he felt better. 
Occasionally one of these better- 
than-his-job men will admit it is self- 
conceit, but I haven’t found one who 
realizes it is just plain brainless 
snobbery. To be a successful counting- 
house snob you should live your bank- 
clerking life about the time of the 
Pharoahs. Modern business clamors 
for you just like it needs witch-burning. 
If you want to find your prospect 
stuck in the mud, just weave for 
yourself a nice, old-fashioned, leather- 
backed cloak of snobbery or prejudice. 
I’ve known bank men to dry-rot on 
$1,200 a year because their prejudice 
for tiny local surroundings and un- 
important personal interests forbade 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Window Displays That Hold Two Jobs 


How One Bank Demonstrates the Importance of Consistent 
Tie-up, if the Window Is To Sell After It Has Attracted 


He. must a display window be 
built if it is really to perform the 
job of selling the bank? 

That’s the question which every 
window designer must understand— 
and this understanding, we believe, 
may be aided by an analysis of certain 
windows which have been used and 
proved successful. 

The Union Trust Company, of Cleve- 
land, has found by actual check that 
its display windows are really selling 
the bank. These windows have not 
been built helter-skelter. In their 
construction definite principles of win- 
dow building have constantly been 
kept in mind. 

Just how does a display window 
work? What are its effects upon the 
person who sees it? 

Mrs. Amanda Jones and her two 
little Joneses were ambling down 
Euclid Avenue. They were on a 
shopping tour perhaps, or maybe they 
were going out to visit Aunt Lizzie over 
on the West Side. Anyhow, as they 
hurried along thinking about this or 
that, or possibly nothing very much at 
all, both the little Joneses let out a 
glad yell and ran to a window in which 
five puppies were scrapping with each 
other, scampering hither and yon and 
chewing and ruffling things up in 
general. 

Mrs. Jones sighed and followed the 
two youngsters to the window, where- 
upon she too chuckled and laughed as 
she watched the antics of the five pups. 
Just then she saw a sign in the back of 
the window which read, ““Even a dog 
banks a bone’”’ and immediately below 
it a cut-out of a dog with a bone in his 
mouth, digging a hole in the sand. 
“Why, it’s a bank advertisement,” she 
exclaimed, and then over on the right 
she noticed another sign which read, 
“One bone is all that is necessary to 
open an account at the Union Trust 
Company.” 

There we have the whole story of the 
display window. The dogs attracted 
the Joneses to the window. The 
window sold the savings account to 
Mrs. Jones. 

Note the order in which those things 
happened. The first job of the display 
window is to attract; the second job to 
sell. A window that sells is useless if 
it does not attract. A window that 
attracts is useless if it does not sell. 
The first problem, though, is to attract. 
In this particular case it was done by 
means of the five playful puppies, but 
it may also be done by striking color 
schemes, by anything that moves, or 
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by physical objects of unusual interest, 
curios, and the like. 

The selling, of course, involves the 
use of copy. It is necessary to say 
little about selling-copy here, as sales 
copy is a matter familiar to all of us. 
In the display window it is a physical 
necessity that the copy be as brief and 
pithy as possible. But by far the 
larger.share of the selling is done by 
means of visual representation of the 
thing sold. This is, of course, the 
usual practice in the merchandising 


_ window of a dry goods store wherein 


the actual thing sold is placed in the 
window. 

But a bank cannot place a savings 
account, a checking account or a bond 
in the window. Yet, if the selling is 
not to be done entirely by means of 
copy, some visual representation must 
be devised. One of the finest methods 
of visualizing the thing that the bank 
has to sell is to present by picture the 
things one may obtain as the result 
of the things the bank has tosell. For 
instance, one cannot picture a savings 
account, but one may picture the 
things that one may buy with a 
savings account —a beautiful home, an 
automobile, all the various physical 
objects conducive to comfort and 
happiness. 


NEcannot place an actual bond in a 

window, and indeed a bond as a 
piece of paper conveys a small message 
to the uninitiated; but one may place 
in the window a reproduction of the 
actual amount of money that a $1,000 
bond will earn in one, five and ten 
years — and the things that this money 
will buy. 

It does little good to place a safe 
deposit box itself in the window with- 
out a visual representation of the 
protection that the safe deposit box 
gives. Thus the house-afire and the 
second-story man should go in the 
window alongside of the actual box 
which serves as a protection. 

In short, one may get little results 
from selling the actual, physical savings 
account, bond or safe deposit box, but 
one may readily sell comfort, income 
and protection. 

We have noted that the first thing 
that the window does is to attract and 
the second to sell, and that it does no 
good to do either one of these things 
without the other. 

Now, there must be some method 
by which the attention attracted to 


the window may be transferred to that 
part of the window that does the 
selling. This thing, which takes the 
attention after it is caught and focuses 
it upon the selling side of the window, 
is the “tie-up.” We have all seen 
windows, or indeed many forms of 
advertising for that matter, in which 
there was no “tie-up” whatever be- 
tween the thing that attracted and 
the thing sold. We have seen the 
picture of the beautiful damsel sitting 
on the well-known rock at the seaside 
combing her hair, with the slogan 
“Use Bexby’s Axle Grease,” or some 
such slogan, beneath the picture. To 
become more specific, we have all of us 
seen, and many of us used, war relics 
in our windows with the trite remark 
that we “pay 4 per cent on savings.” 
No doubt our war relic windows drew a 
crowd, but the point is that probably 
90 per cent of the crowd saw nothing 
but the war relics. Two minutes after 
they left the window they couldn’t 
have told that the 4 per cent sign was 
there at all. 

So there must be a “‘tie-up”’ between 
the attraction and the sales talk, some- 
thing to hold the attention after it is 
once caught and turn it upon the real 
message that the window is trying to 
put over. 

Take, for instance, the dog window 
described at the beginning of this 
article. The thing that attracted was 
the five puppies, the “tie-up” was the 
slogan, “Even a dog banks a bone” 
and the selling end of the window was 
“One bone is all that is needed to open 
a savings account at the Union Trust 
Company.” This is a “tie-up” by 
association of ideas and double mean- 
ings of words involved, a purely artifi- 
cial method by which two unrelated 
things may be brought into co-or- 
dination. 

By far the better type of “‘tie-up,”’ 
however, is to make the thing that 
attracts a physical part of the visual 
representation of the thing sold. _ 

To illustrate—suppose we have a 
window advertising a safe deposit box. 
In the center of the window we have a 
large poster, upon which is portrayed a 
room of a burning house with the desk 


and little homemade strong-box going - 


up in flames. The flames are a brilliant 
orange, the smoke a dead black. The 
color combination is striking and 
demands attention from everyone who 
passes by. There we have the attrac- 
tion.- The artificial “tie-up” is abso- 
lutely unnecessary. It is contained in 
the very essence of the whole window. 
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The thing that attracts, namely the 
orange and black poster, proves to be a 
part of the visual representation of the 
thing we may obtain by renting a safe 
deposit box, namely, protection. 
Perhaps as good a method as any of 


‘ clarifying the above paragraph is to 


take as specific examples the windows 
pictured in this article and identify in 
each one the attraction, the “tie-up,” 
and the selling side. . 

The thing that attracted in the 
“Graduation” window was the gradu- 


ate, who stands with the table of 


diplomas on one side and the flowers 
on the other. The window was run 
during graduation week while the 
theme was one of current interest. The 
“tie-up”’ consisted of the words, ““Ten 
Years Later, the near-success (on the 
left). He was the most brilliant man 
in his class but he never learned” the 
value of savings.” On the right 
(sliding into the sales talk) “The 
success — he was only a plugger but he 
knew the value of money” — (passing 
now into straight sales talk) ‘‘one 
dollar opens a savings account with 
the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land’s biggest bank.” 

The “Old Mill” window was run 
during the 125th anniversary of Cleve- 
land. This was strictly an anniversary. 
window, its object being to sell, not 
the bank, but the city of Cleveland as 
anindustrial city. 


The Graduation win- 
dow, on the right, 
was run during grad- 
uation week when 
the theme was time- 
ly. The figures of 
the men are beaver- 
board cut-outs. 
While the photo- 
graph of the Old Mill 
window, shown be- 
low, was being taken, 
the water was shut 
off because the mo- 
tion of the wheel 
would have blurred 
the picture. A very 
small flow of water 
turned the wheel— 
but hundreds looked 
in vain for a motor. 
They couldn’t be- 
lieve that water was 
the motive power 


The things that 
attracted atten- 
tion were the old 
mill itself, which 
was in actual 
motion with 
water flowing 
over it, and the 
pool below the 
mill, which con- 
tained a few large 3 
gold fish. The " 
“tie-up” was the 
poster on the left 
which read 
“Early industry— 
For merely erect- 


ing a grist mill 
and a saw mill, 
Mr. Wheeler W. 
Williams was 
given a deed to 
most of the land 
that later com- 
prised the village 
of Newburg, 
$100 in cash, 
provisions for his 
family for one 
year, and the 
castings essential 
to the construc- 
tion of the mills. 
Even in that 


The puppies in the Dog 


window (above) were 


asleep just behind the 
first dog-house when 
the photograph was 
taken —they can be 
seen curled up in the 
corner. A time expo- 
sure was required, and 
so it was impossible to 
show the puppies in 
action. They were the 
life of the party in the 


. day-time, of course, 


and they sold the 
window 
On the left is repro- 
duced the Toledo- 
Edison Stock window. 
It was notable for 
simplicity of construc- 
tion. The lamps are 
shown in a row in 
front 


early day the 
founders of Cleveland recognized in- 
dustrial development as necessary to 
insure the growth of the pioneer city. 
What would Wheeler W. Williams 
think if he could see industrial Cleve- 
land today?” The sales talk consisted 


-of no talk at all—simply an enormous, 


brilliantly lighted poster of industrial 
Cleveland in a shadow-box in the rear 
of the window back of the tree. 
In the ““Toledo-Edison Stock” win- 
dow the attraction was a display of 
lamps across the front of the window, 
including all the varieties of lamps used, 
from the days of ancient Greece up to 
the present time. The “tie-up” consist- 
ed of the line on the main poster, 
“The Toledo-Edison Company serving 
Toledo as the Cleveland illuminating 
Company serves Cleveland.” The sell- 
ing copy consisted of the line on the 
main poster, “This investment has 
many splendid safeguards and yields a 
steady and attractive income” and 
also the heading, “Another good in- 
vestment”’ with a large “8 per cent” 
beneath it. Besides this sales talk 
there were the two smaller posters on 
either side of the center one, both 
containing sales copy. This is another 
good illustration of the manner in 
which the thing that attracts—in this 
case, the lamp exhibit—is part of the 
visual representation of the thing sold 
—that is, the Toledo-Edison Company 
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stock. The lamp 
display, illustrat- 
ing as it did 
vast superior- 
ty of the electric 
lamp over all 
previous forms, 
tended immedi- 
ately to sell the 
spectator on the 
stability and per- 
manency of an 
illuminating com- 
pany. This win- 
dow actually sold 
stock to such an 
extent that it was 
found profitable 
for the trust com- 
pany to keep a 
salesman inside 
the office im- 


talk consisted 
of the sign in 
i. the left window, 
“Neglected (with 

an arrow pointing 
to a savings book 
containing only 
one entry four 
years old)—It is 
only a step into 
the other yard— 
It is worth while” 
—on the right the 
sign, “A little 
planning and sys- 
tematic savings 
did it” (contain- 
ing a savings book 
showing regular 
entries over quite 
a period of time), 


HERES A CUTTS 
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mediately behind 
this window for 
two weeks in order 
to handle the prospects that the 
window brought inside, 

The “Flower” window proved to be 
one of the most forceful savings 
windows used this season by the Union 
Trust Company. It sold both savings 
accounts and bonds—in short, the 
whole investment idea. As you can 
see from the picture, on the right was a 
beautiful house and garden; on the 
left a dilapidated shack and a neglected 


The Flower window. The flowers used were cut flowers, with their stems imbedded in sand. The 
sand was packed in the same shallow pan that was used for the mill-pond in the Old Mill window. 
This made it possible to keep the sand saturated with water without wetting the floor of the window. 


The flowers were changed as often as necessary 


yard strewn with tin cans and rub- 
bish. A fence ran from the front 
glass to the back of the window, 
between these two yards. The attrac- 
tion in this case was the flower garden 
on the right side of the window 
which contained real flowers, kept 
in good condition day’ by day—a 
really magnificent floral display. 
The “tie-up” consisted of the sign, 
“Which side of the fence?”’ The sales 


and also the sign 
above, “There is a 
short-cut to this 
house—as fast as 
you can save $500 invest it in 8 per 
cent bonds.” 

In short, the test of.a window is not, 
“does it draw a crowd?” nor on the 
other hand, “does it sell?” In order 
to be successful it must do both—and 
that is accomplished only by a con- 
sistent ‘‘tie-up’’ which leads the atten- 
tion, once it is caught, and without 
effort fastens it. upon the selling 
argument. 


Community-Building That Covers a Whole State 


E other day, Charles Hoppe, 
one of my customers, came into 
the bank and asked for my advice 


regarding the sale of his farm. He had - 


been offered a good price. 
“What will you do if you sell it?” 
I asked. 

“IT have had my eye on what I think 
is the best farm in Waukesha County,” 
he explained, “‘and if I sell this farm I 
will buy that one. This farm is clear 
of all debts but I will have to pay more 
for the other one. And I want to 
know if you think it would pay me to 
make the change. There is quite a 
little waste land on my present farm 
and I believe I could make money 
faster on the other one.” 

Charles sold the old place and 
bought the new one. 

There would probably be nothing 
particularly interesting about that if it 
were not for the fact that Charles 
Hoppe has earned all the money that 
farm cost right on the farm itself. 

He came to this country when he 
was seven years old. He had to 
borrow the money from his brother to 
make the trip and he worked at $7 
a month for seven months to earn the 
money to pay back his brother for the 
advance. By hard work and thrifty 


By BURTON M. SMITH 


President, Bank of North Lake, 
North Lake, Wis. 


habits he saved enough to make the 
first payment on the farm he recently 
sold. The same hard work and the 
same thrifty habits helped him to 
make payments on it. But it wasn’t 
until the: community development, 
about which I am going to tell you, 
started in this community, that Charles 
and the rest of the farmers here really 
began to make progress. 

Wisconsin, through its bankers’ 
association, has been reaping the 
benefits of community development all 
over the state during the past two 
years, and these developments are 
reflected in all lines of business. Per- 
haps I can give you the best idea of 
the effect of it by saying that in our 
small community, the wealth of farmers 
has increased at the rate of 16 per cent 
a year. 

This is indicated by the increase in 
the deposits in my bank. If that 
doesn’t convey the proper idea to you, 
just consider this fact. -In a town of 
only 150 inhabitants, our little bank 
has 2,800 depositors—a pretty good 
indication that we have just about 


reached the saturation point so far as 
number of depositors is concerned. 
But the business of our bank continues 
to grow, which means that the wealth 
of our depositors is increasing. This 
rate of growth, I believe, is an indica- 
tion of the rate of increase in the 
wealth of our depositors, or in the 
wealth of the community, if you please. 

By our new community develop- 
ment plan, the farmer who has some- 
thing for sale calls at his local bank. 
The items are noted on blanks. This 
list is forwarded by the bank to the 
Banker-Farmer Exchange the same 
day it is received. This central office 
receives similar lists from other banks 
over the state. These are classified 
according to the type of animal or 
product offered for sale, and according 
to the county where they are located. 
This central office is constantly on the 
lookout for buyers, and when they are 
located, refers them to the banks where 
the animals have been listed. When 
the buyers report to the banks, the 
banks see that they get in touch with 
the farmers who have the live stock 
for sale. 

The farmer who wishes to buy a 
team of horses, a few cows or heifers, 
sheep, or hogs, makes known his wants 


(Continued on page 36) 
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When You Advertise the New Offices 


Newspapers, Letters, Cards and Other Media Introduce the «-. 4: 
New Branches of This Rochester Bank; Good Ideas for Copy 


O MOVE one office and to open a 

new one within a month is quite an 
event for any bank. The Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank of Rochester, N. Y., 
did that and made it the 
occasion for con- 
siderable paid ad- 
vertising and free 
publicity. Several 
of the newspaper 
advertisements used 
in this connection are 
reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 1). 

For the supplemen- 
tary advertising of the 
Lincoln branch these 
other media were used: 
Street car cards, pam- 
phlets and slips, window 
signs and inside bank signs, and a 
letter addressed to the depositors of 
that branch. 

To about 15,000 residents and busi- 
ness men of the West End section of 
Rochester a special letter was sent, and 
shortly before the opening of the 
Lincoln branch a letter was sent to 
stockholders and directors asking them 
to use their influence in obtaining 
accounts from their friends and ac- 
quaintances to start on the opening 
date. This worked out very well and, 
in the words of Frank S. Thomas, 
vice-president, the day was made a 
real event in the city’s life. The news- 
papers published pictures of the branch 
bank building and gave generous news 
notices at the opportune time. The 
first week at the West End branch 
there were opened 420 accounts with 
initial deposits of $110,000. 

Here are three form letters used in 
this campaign of education: 


Dear Sir: 


On or about December 1 next we expect 
to open at 886 Main Street West, at 
Genesee and Brown, our West End branch 
of this bank. 

This branch of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
will furnish banking service to one of the 
most promising sections of the city, and we 
are confident that the West End branch 
will receive encouragement and hearty 
support from its business men and resi- 
dents. 

The West End branch will have behind 
it the strength and resources of the Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank with a capital and surplus. 
of four million dollars, and total deposits of 
nearly thirty-eight millions. 

Mr. Edward M. Weingartner, a resident 
of the Nineteenth Ward, and who has been 
connected with this bank for many years, 
has been chosen manager of the West End 
branch. Mr. Weingartner will be ready 
on our opening day to open your account 
or to assist you in any way to obtain the 
services of our West End branch. We are 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


The Future Home 
of Our Lincoln Branch 


Fig. 1. A move and a new branch 


confident that you will like the service at 
this bank. 


Yours sincerely, 
LINCOLN-ALLIANCE BANK. 


Dear Sir: 


The Lincoln branch of the Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank will move to its new home 
No. 33 Exchange Street on the 19th of this 
month, where a modern, commodious and 
convenient us, room has been pro- 
vided for its use. Here will be its perma- 
nent home in its own modernly equipped 
office building. 

We are now one of your neighbors and 
are very anxious to co-operate with you in 
making Exchange Street one of the leading 
business streets in the city. We want 
especially to make our Opening Day, 
Monday, December 19, a gala day, and it 
occurs to us that you as an Exchange 
Street neighbor will assist us in doing so. 
We expect to decorate the front of our 


Fisheries 


California, with a vast stretch of 
coast-line and its inland bays and 
rivers, has developed its tisheriex 
to a high degree. The amount of 
capital invested in the industry is 
$7,922,587.00. The total catch of 
fish for 1920 was 208,337,557 
pounds and the cateh of shell fish, 
including crustaceans (lobster. 
shrimps, clams, ete.) was 6,423,911 
pounds. The total value of the 
canned fish pack for the vear ix ex- 
timated at $19,202,318.00. 


The Bank of Italy operates ninc 
hanking offices in the fishery cen- 
ters of the state. The facilities and 
vooperation of California's largest 
hank are always available to wor- 
thy enterprises—particularly those 
which are organized to develop the 
natural resources of the state. 


2 Bawking Offices ia California citwa 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Kesnurees, over $155,000,000 00 


Fig. 2. Fisherman’s luck 


building with flags on that day and are 
asking building owzers or store front 
occupants to do the same. 


Our Assistant Cashier, Mr. Shaw, will 


call upon you in the course of a few days 


in further reference to our plans 
for our Opening Day, 
the 19th. 
We feel confident of 
your co-operation in 
making this day a 
successful one for all 
of us and for Exchange 
Street, and remain 


Yours sincerely, 


LINCOLN-ALLIANCE 
BANK. 


Dear Sir: 
On December 19 next, 
the Lincoln branch of the 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank will 
move from 19 Main Street 
West, to its new home at 33 
Exchange Street, where it will occupy the 
newest and most up-to-date banking quar- 
tersinthecity. Here will center the activi- 
ties of the Lincoln branch inits own seven- 
story modernly equipped office building. 

We feel that the Lincoln branch located 
at 33 Exchange Street, in the center of the 
financial district and furnishing excep- 
tional banking facilities to commercial 
customers and individual depositors, is a 
valuable contribution to the upbuilding of 
the trade and commerce of the city, and an 
evidence of our belief that Exchange Street 
is to become in the very near future, the 
heart of the financial center of Rochester. 

An inspection of the new banking rooms 
of the Lincoln branch will demonstrate 
that nothing has been overlooked in our 
endeavor to produce a distinctive advance 
in banking facilities and service. 

We are confident that, as a valued 
depositor, you will approve of our choice 
of the location, construction and plan of our 
new Lincoln branch and that you will 
accept our invitation to visit the bank at 
33 Exchange Street, on our opening day, 
which we expect will occur on December 19 
next. 

-Yours sincerely, 


LINcCOLN-ALLIANCE BANK. 


Mr. Thomas gives these additional 
facts: 

“It may be of some interest to those 
who are contemplating laying out bank 
interiors for small banks or branches to 
know of a new wrinkle which we put 
into effect in our West End branch in 
connection with the screen or grills. 

“It has always been our custom in 
making any changes in the bank’s lay- 
out or the layout of our branches, to 
consult a committee of the heads of our 
departments. As a result, we have 
obtained, in my opinion; excellent 
bank arrangements, more so perhaps 
than any architect ean furnish us. In 
fact, our architect has always looked to 
us to give him the particular layout of 
the bank or branches. 
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“In the West End branch we hit 
upon a new scheme which, so far, is 
working out very satisfactorily. That 
is, we have used complete cages and 
cage fronts only for the paying and re- 
ceiving tellers. The balance we left 
open with a broad marble rail. The 
idea is to be able to handle more people 
at an open counter; that is, people 
wanting information in reference to 
their accounts, pass books, statements, 
etc., and in the West End branch we 
also have beyond the marble railing, 
the bookkeeper with the ledger posting 
machine and the discount clerk with 
his books. There is no window to 
approach, customers go right up to this 
broad rail. It is a new departure here 
in Rochester and we believe that 
eventually banks will discard cages 
excepting where the money is handled. 
Our manager there is very enthusiastic 
about the results and it seems to have 
borne out our idea that it would be more 
satisfactory to customers and would 
_ permit quicker handling of the work.” 


HE “Fisheries” advertisement of 

the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
(Fig. 2.) is a typical in- 
dustrial bank advertise- 
ment. Itisoneofaseries 
entitled, “‘Financing 
California Industries.” 
The fishermen drawing 
in the net seem to be 
‘rather unconcerned 
about their only fish 
getting away, and a big 


Benediction to the Homes 


WELCOME TO AUGUSTA 


Preachers of the North Georgia 
Methodist Conference 


May your stay with me be mat pleasant, May you bring © GROUP of three 


In opening their homes to you may our people find that 
they have 


organized for the exprem pur 


epee folks to comply with the injunetion of that 


safe-guard the 
savings of our 
depositors. 

“The confidence 
and the patronage 
of the folks of our 
home town is elo- 
quent testimony to 
the fact that such 
conduct on our part 
has their hearty ap- 
proval. On our 
forty-second birth- 
day we are now able 
to offer even better 
service than ever 
before. 

“Being strictly a 
savings bank we 
most earnestly solicit 
this class of business 
from the people of Augusta.” 

There’s some good Methodist con- 
nected with that bank who has a real 
“nose” for advertising. The way he 
combines the language of Zion and that 
of the market place in the reproduced 
advertisement (Fig. 3) greeting the 
fifty-fifth annual conference of the 
North Georgia Method- 
ists is worth consider- 
able study. 


advertisements of 
banks in Pittsburg, 
Kansas, is reproduced 
(Fig.4). They indicate 


man to a healthy competition 
one at that, but he |] there. You'll find some 


obligingly poses for the 
artist right where he 
will attract the reader’s The 

eye and let him know {| “°™“* 
at once that it is a fish 
advertisement. How- 
ever, it is attractive layout and copy. 


ELEBRATING its forty-second 
birthday recently, the Augusta, 
Georgia, Savings Bank said in its 
advertisement: 
“Day in and day out during this long 
period we have endeavored by safe and 
sane methods to conduct the affairs of 
this bank in such a manner as to 


Nest to Good Church Good Savings Banh ome of the 
beet om Farth 


Again We Welcome You 


Fig. 3. The language of Zion 


real stuff in each of 
these advertisements 
but the typography 
leaves much to be 
desired. The three 
banks are all proud of 
their membership in the Federal 
Reserve System, one of them especially 
so, as it uses the slogan twice in one 
advertisement. 


EGARDING the “Bond Salesman” 

advertisements of the Wells-Dickey 
Company, Minneapolis, two of which 
are shown (Fig. 5), H. G. Hodapp. 
publicity manager, wrote me: 


Unexpected “Visitors” 


call when the family oF 
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Right at this time when the economic 
habits of our people are in a state of flux 
and literally thousands are making bond 
investment a permanent habit, a campaign 
of this character is extremely timely. 

The campaign is predicated upon the 
assumption that only a small portion of the 
investing public today fully appreciates the 
bond salesman’s fundamental function. 
Entirely too many investors still fail to 
recognize the professional side of the bond 
salesman’s services and still do not realize 
that by recruiting and mobilizing funds 
needed in modern development the bond 
salesman renders a service of inestimable 
public value. Throughout the campaign 
as we designed it the institution and its 
offerings were somewhat subordinated and 
the bond salesman was given the center of 
emphasis, in the hope that such prop- 
aganda would assist in breaking down 
selling resistance and in giving the bond 
salesman the public recognition to which he 
is justly entitled. 

The benefits from this campaign have 
been threefold. First, it has served to tone 
up and improve the selling practices of the 
bond salesman himself. There are still 
too many bond salesmen who are not 
ey impressed with the responsibilities 
of their position. Too many still have their 
yr so firmly glued upon immediate profit 
that they are willing to recommend without 
adequate analysis and without an intelli- 
gent regard for the investor’s real require- 
ments. This series of advertisements 
setting forth plainly but firmly the bond 
salesman’s obligation in this regard, has set 
a high standard for the men in our com- 
munity to live up to and certainly has put 
them on their mettle to render the best 
yossible service. This single effect in 
itself is of tremendous importance. 

In the second place, this campaign has 
had a beneficial effect upon the bond buying 
public. It differentiates the bond salesman 
rom the ordinary commodity salesman 
and points out the professional character 
of his services, and thus has helped to 
establish the same confidential relationship 
between the bond salesman and his client 
that exists between any other professional 
man and the person whom he serves. It 
has paved the way for the bond salesman’s 
visit and has weakened that intangible, but 
none the less real, barrier with which the 
person to be sold almost invariably sur- 
rounds himself. 

Lastly, this campaign emphasizes the 
importance of the institutional element and 
thus has helped to build up confidence not 
only in the bond salesman himself but also 
in the institution which he represents. 
While of course the bond business as 2 
whole in our community has benefited 


(Continued on page 26) 
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If you would like to see the Cletrac power 
Sarming literature on Cletrac F and the 
okd reliable 12-20 Cletrac W which we 
send to your farmer friends and depos- 
itors, it will be mailed upon request. 


SECTION 


| dirt farmers, agricultural 
and engineering experts, men who are con- 
tinually seeking lower-cost-per-bushel 
methods have seen, tested and enthusiastically 


approved the wonderful new Cletrac Model F. 


And its performance has compelled them 
to figure the profits of power farming all 
over again. 

In Cletrac F, a surefooted, year-round- 
useful crawler tractor for ALL farm work 
INCLUDING CULTIVATING has been 
developed. Here is a tractor that stands by 
the farmer every day in the year, helping to 
cut his producing costs and increase his 
acreage and his yield per acre. 


Here is a tractor that by handling all the cultivation 
eliminates the one remaining need for horses and saves the 
cost of keeping them through months of winter idleness. 

Cletrac F sells at a low price right in line with the 
demand of the times—is simply designed—strongly built 
of hard chrome steel—automatically self-lubricated — and 
can be operated. and maintained by the owner without 
expert assistance. Its working capacity, which is two to 
three times that of a good team, from plowing right through 
to the end of harvest, puts the Cletrac farmer on a 


profit basis no matter what the market offers for his crops.. 


Old Farming Methods Cannot 
Long Compete with Cletrac! 


. The 9-16 Cletrac F will plow 6 to 8 
acres a day —will cultivate 10 to 20 
acres a day. It is made in three quickly 
convertible types, with Cletrac Two-Row 
and Cletrac Straddle-Row Cultivators, 
to fit any farm need—to cultivate any 
row crop. The 12-20 Cletrac Model W 

is built for larger farms and for 
industrial purposes, 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


19111 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Coleman Check and Deposit Trays 


SAVE TIME FOR 
BUSY BANKERS 


Stand for 
Posting Machine 


Separate compartments for 

posted and unposted items— 

. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. shee 

. For deposit tickets not  eaie 
posted. 

. For deposit tickets posted. 

. Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can post them. 
Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Tray. 


The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, 
and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; the 
left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand posts them. Apply the principle of the 
currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 

Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Trays. 
Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


Price $9.85 f. o. b. Detroit, Mich. 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


1014 DIME BANK BUILDING DETROIT, MICH. 


FLEXLUME SIGNS 


Carry the Bank’s 
Message to the Crowds 
PLEXLUME Electric 


Signs combine dig- 
nity and display—raised, 
snow-white glass letters 
with the lights behind 
them. They are day 

signs as well as night signs. They have 
greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, most artistic designs. | 

Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume 


to meet the particular needs of your building 


FLEXLUME SIGN COMPANY 
27 KAIL STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


FLEXLUME—Electric Signs Made Only by 
The Flexlume Sign Company 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 24) 


from this advertising, the major portion of 
the reward is coming to us, because the 


advertising is being sponsored by our 
institution. 


— time to time I get inquiries 
concerning school savings systems. 
In general, I approve of the idea of 
molding the plastic mind of youth in 
this way. Suggestions made to a 
recent inquirer were as follows: 

“You understand, of course, that no 
system of school savings can show an 
immediate profit on the accounts that 
are actually obtained from this system. 
Other things of value must be taken 
into consideration, such as the public- 
ity your bank receives throughout the 
city, which would naturally bring 
other business and the fact that you 
are doing a public service by helping to 
educate the children in thrift, a sub- 
ject which is almost entirely neglected 
in many homes these days. 

“Stamp machines have the advan- 


_ tage of being a little less trouble to the 


school-teachers, and possibly a little 
more of a novelty to the children, but 
I do not believe the educational value 
is as great as in the other system, nor 
do I believe that it gives you as much 
general publicity. 

“Whichever system you use, you 
must not expect it to pay you in actual 
dollars and cents from the deposits 
directly obtained from the children. 
You must look further ahead than that 
for the real benefits. Either system 
is sound if your officers and directors 
are willing to have faith in the ultimate 
results rather than in present returns. 

“With the same outlay of money, 
much greater immediate results can be 
shown through the use of other methods 
of advertising, such as the stimulation 
of savings accounts by direct mail 
literature; the building-up of trust 
business through direct mail and news- 
paper advertising; the rental of safe 
deposit boxes through the same media; 
and personal solicitation of good bank 
accounts. 

“If your appropriation will not 
permit you to use both methods of 
advertising, then I think it would be 
inadvisable to spend all your money on 
the thrift plan, but if the appropriation 
will permit of doing a fair amount of 
advertising along proven lines in con- 
nection with the thrift proposition, then 
we can see no reason why it would not 
be profitable to take on something of 
this kind.” 


A> paper entitled ‘““Women’s 
Wear” discussed metropolitan bank 
advertising in an illuminating manner 
recently. It said in part: 

“During all the period of depression, 
constructive business advertising by 
four or five of the leading banks of 
New York probably has done more 
to create understanding and increased 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


confidence than any other one factor. 

“This morning, the Bankers’ Trust 
Company used a large four-column ad 
‘Backing Up Business,’ featuring as 
usual their “Tower of |Strength’ build- 
ing, which has become such a well- 
known feature in advertising that it 
has come to be called in advertising 
offices “The Gibraltar of Bank Adver- 
tising.’ The Bankers’ Trust Company 
through advertising have made this 
building illustration, 16 Wall street, 
almost as well known as the Rock 
of Gibraltar illustration used by the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
The bank is a great believer in linking 
upits advertising intimately and closely 
with the merchants themselves. 

“The Irving National Bank today 
used the striking caption, “They 
Found at the Door What They Sought 
Three Miles Away,’ and their copy is 
very clever and instructive as showing 
how the services of a great national 
bank are made available to thousands 
of depositors. It is a fact that even 
women and children sometimes read 
these latter day bank ads in the papers 
and ask questions such as, ‘Why, I did 
not know banks had anything to do 
with shipments and that, I thought 
you just put money in a bank to keep 
it safe.” In also educating in this way 
the younger element, making them 
understand what banking means to 
the whole country, the necessity for 
banks, the necessity for confidence 
in banks, the fact that people nowa- 
days can go to their banks with any 
kind of a business proposition and 
have intelligent assistance from the 
banks, this kind of publicity is con- 
verting and preventing ‘sock hiders.’ 

“The National City Bank in its re- 
cent six-page campaign in all the 
dailies and commercials on the open- 
ing of their 42d Street branch must 
have had this fact in mind, from the 
educational nature of their copy, 
which was read with appreciation as 
an instructive treatise on banking 
and banking facilities. 

“The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, the Equitable Trust Company, 
the Guaranty Trust Company, the 
Columbia Trust Company, the Gar- 
field National Bank, Chemical National 
Bank, Bank of the United States, the 
Chatham & Phenix, Importers and 
Traders National Bank, Central Union 
Trust Company, Chase National Bank, 
Industrial Bank of New York, Mechan- 
ics and Metals National Bank, Union 
Exchange National Bank, Textile Bank- 
ing Company, and many others have 
sought by their publicity to impress 
on the people that a branch bank 
today is so intimately connected with 
the mother bank downtown, that any 
problem, be it local or foreign, stocks 
or bonds, acceptance or notes, can be 
attended to at the local bank, just as 
promptly and fully as at the parent 


VAN 


Six-inch door built for the Kansas City Terminal Trust Company 


HE experience and facilities 
that have enabled us to satisfy 
the requirements of large banking 
institutions in all parts of the coun- 
try places us in a position to render 


the service which the smaller insti- 
tution needs and appreciates. 


We solicit correspondence with 
bankers who need help in solving 
the problems of vault construction 
and equipment. To such men we 
are prepared to demonstrate that our 
counsel, backed by over thirty-five 
years’ experience, is worth having. 


VICTOR SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Twenty-eight 


You Own 


Whose 


Any standard typewriter is all you need to start 
an efficient mailing list with Elliott Index- 
Address Cards. We sell you the blank cards, 
= stenographer can stencil your addresses 

to them during her sparetime, and then these 
cards are ready to print their 


own addresses 
forever after. 


S 
= = = S 


Elliott Index-Address Cards come in 8 different 
colors. You can write or print on their tough 
fibre frames and file them card-index fashion. 

Corrections in addresses can be made without 
throwing away these frames. S imply remove 
stencilled center, insert a new blank, and card 
is ready to be used again. Very easy to keep 
a mailing list alive and up to date. 


“yotary Elliott ADDRESS-PRESS costs 
much less than atypewriter. lt automatically 
transfers typewritten addresses from the in- 
dexed stencilsto your circulars, etc., ata speed 
60 per minute. Uncle Sam’s big army of 
Postmen is then ts fo deliver your sales- 
talks, direct to the poor ie you he - to reach 
for 1 cent per ca © railroad fares, hotel 
bills or expensive selling crews. By far the 
quickest and most profitable way to sell goods 
nowadays! 


Co. 


43 Albany St., Cambridze, Mass. 
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institution. Uptown today in New 
York enjoys banking facilities and 
accommodations that many of the 
larger towns outside New York would 
consider very large banking facilities.” 


ANKS are not the only boosters 

for thrift. The Commonwealh 
Edison Company, of Chicago, ran a 
newspaper campaign recently to get 
across the idea that thrift means a 
higher standard of living without 
added expense, the dignity of serving 
oneself and domestic independence. 
An officer of the company said: 

“If we could prove to housewives 
that thrift today had taken on new 
dignity and the time was here when 
forward-looking housewives no longer 
took pride in having their work done 
for them, we could demonstrate to 
them how the task of serving oneself 
had been simplified immensely by the 
many useful electrical appliances de- 
signed to lighten household labor. In 
each of the fifteen advertisements 
which comprise the series, we strove, 
therefore, to cultivate a favorable 
mental attitude on the part of the 
reader toward the dignity of serving 
oneself. We knew the frequent failure 
of preaching is its dullness, so we 
sought from the outset to enliven this 
series in both illustration and text, to 
make certain of interesting the average 
reader.” 


Remittances With Numerals 
and a Color Scheme 
(Continued from page 14) 


Reserve Bank of Chicago: White 
forms without a numeral for checks 
immediately available for reserve; 
white forms with numeral one (1) for 
checks available for reserve in one day; 
pink forms with numeral two (2) for 
checks available for reserve in two 
days; golden rod color forms with 
numeral three (3) for checks available 
for reserve in three days; buff color 
forms with numeral four (4) for checks 
available for reserve in four days; 
salmon color forms with numeral six 
(6) for checks available for reserve in 
six days; and blue forms with numeral 
eight (8) for checks available for 
reserve in eight days. 

On the. letters now in use at this 
bank, the numerals on Forms 3 and 6 
are about half the size as on the other 
forms, but that means nothing except 
that a different printer made up these 
forms, and did not, at the time, have 
as large an outline figure as used on the 
other forms. The lighter outline was 
requested on the ground that any 
work written or listed through such 
numerals can be more readily seen. 

The outline district number of the 
Federal Reserve in which the member 
bank is located, as well as the American 
Bankers Association number, should 
be printed on all checks and drafts. 
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Wanted: A Savings ‘*‘Message 
to Garcia’’ 


(Continued from page 9) 


Is it helping them plan? Is it keeping 
their aspirations alive? And are the 
mail approaches to savings depositors 
kindling and rekindling the fires of 
enthusiasm in a sufficient degree to 
make their zeal manifest in constantly 
increasing balances? Would a test 
reveal results similar to the following: 

A certain bank had been for long 
years “giving public notice” in various 
ways concerning the advantages of 
thrift. From April 1, 1919, to April 1, 
1920, its savings deposits gained, in 
the whole, 10 per cent. 

During the same period it took in 
hand 8,182 average savings accounts, 
adjourned “advertising” as far as they 
were concerned and devoted some 
intensive effort to these accounts. 
Some would call what they did “‘adver- 
tising’”’ to these depositors. I call it 
educating, inspiring them. It was a 
sort of “college education” in the 
wonderful possibilities of thrift. 

Total balances in these 8,182 ac- 
counts at the beginning of ‘‘education,” 
$328,818; average balance, $40. 

Total balances at close of first 
“‘semester”’ (a year) $641,870. Average 
balance at close $78.45. Net increase 
in deposits equal to 95 per cent on 
these accounts. And I just told you 
that the deposits of the whole savings 
department increased 10 per cent. 

A gain of $313,000 in deposits in 
these accounts in one year. But 
infinitely more was accomplished, for 
8,182 depositors were given a fine start; 
the habit was established and they will 
save for years to come. It cost the 
bank $5,000. Every dollar invested 
witnessed an increase of $62in balances. 
Did it pay? Figure the bank’s profit 
on the increase in loanable funds and 
you will see that there was actually a 
profit on the operation. 

I need not argue that inane, preachy 
‘“‘ads” such as I have borrowed from a 
“compendium” and quoted above 
could never bring about a state of 
mind in savings depositors which would 
produce such results as these. The 
operation described above was con- 
ducted with inspirational literature. 
Then why not drop the old form of 
harangue and modernize? 

What savings advertising needs is a 
tremendous effort to get out of the rut. 
It needs to be invested with new inspi- 
ration. 

Let the student of bank advertising, 
especially thrift advertising, turn for 
his inspiration to such literature as I 
have mentioned herein. B.C. Forbes, 
Tom Dreier, John M. Siddall, Bruce 
Barton, Dr. Frank Crane, Walt Mason 
—these and other present day writers 
have the idea. Why shouldn’t bank 
advertisers get it, too? 
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Why Do Banks Choose Their Vice- 
Presidents from the Outside? 


HE reason for this,” 
said a prominent 
banker recently, “‘is 

that a banker today must 
be able to talk to business 
men in their own language, 
see their outlook as they see 
it, weight the human fac- 


tors behind a balance sheet. 


‘Men who would be lost 
in a teller’s cage can pass 
upon the credit risks of 
manufacturers — instinc- 
tively. Better still, they 
can inspire the confidence 
and loyalty of men whom 
they meet on a common 
basis of mutual respect.”’ 


road. All the help that 
others can give you has 
been put into the prepara- 
tion of this Course. But, 
after all, its value rests 
with you and you alone. 


Look over the list of vice-presidents 
of big metropolitan banks. Ask who 
they are, where they came from, 
what they were doing when they 
were called into the high places of 
finance. Two facts will impress you: 


And let this thought de- 
termine your choice: 


Will vice-presidents al- 
ways be chosen from the 
outside? Today they are 
preferred because they have 
something which the inside 
manhasnot. But suppose 
the inside man acquires the 
outside viewpoint and of- 
fers the combined resources 


1. That a surprising share of bank 
executives of today were formerly 
business men. There are 38 such 
vice-presidents in 15 representa- 
tive banks of New York and 
Chicago. 


2. That the number of bank execu- 


How is a man inside a 
bank to get that training? 
Must he leave his desk or 
his cage to get the experi- 


tives who have risen from the 
ranks is not so great as you 


might expect. 


of technical experience plus 
the training of the business 
world? Then Boards of 
Directors will not have to 


look afield for men to fill . 


ence that will make him 
valuable as a high executive? Are 
fidelity and hard work never re- 
warded? 


Sometimes, of course, a rank- 
and-file worker emerges. But not 
nearly as often as his ambition 
deserves, because many men inside 
a bank do not know where to get 
the viewpoint of the outside busi- 
ness world. 


To such men the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has a very en- 
couraging message. It givestheman 
opportunity to read business just as 
alaw clerk readslaw. It providesa 
definite, careful course of readingem- 
bracing the principles that men out- 
sideinthe business world are learning 
slowly by their own experience. 


While you continue to perfect 
yourself in the technicalities of 
banking, you can acquire that 
knowledge .of men and methods 


and working conditions that makes 
a bank executive valuable. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute has assembled for you spe- 
cialists of every line of business. 
It has asked them to put down in 
black and white the substance of 
all that they would ask a business 
man to know. They have done 
this, realizing that they are speak- 
ing, thru the Institute, to hundreds 
of thousands of business men. 


What these business leaders have 
prepared—all they want you to 
know about advertising, salesman- 
ship, plant management, exports, 
office methods, labor problems, 
relations with the government, 
taxation, traffic and shipping, 
accounting, finance—all this has 
been assembled and arranged in 
one orderly, readable Course. 


Out of it you will get just what 
you putin. There is no easy, short 


the vice-presidencies. 


‘*Forging Ahead in 
Business” 


It tells just what the Modern 
Business Course and Service is and 
does; just how it has been used by 
men whose position and problem 
were precisely like yours. The 
door is open but the decision must 
be yours. Will you, put it off? 
Or will you clip the coupon now? 
The book will be sent without 
obligation. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
421 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Business 
Position 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Strea, Sydng 


Copyright, 1922, Al d, H, 
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THE BURROUGHS 
The Tragedy Behind Debased 


Currency 


(Continued from page 7) 
in Berlin, to visit a dentist. I was in 


24 his chair more than two hours, and his 
‘y RATION charge was 200 marks. If he kept the 
14 currency in his pocket a few weeks, 
os instead of spending it at once, he 
cs probably received half as much as if 
he had spent it on the spot. 
ONE © It is not, therefore, the depreciation 


of the currencies alone that counts. 
The lack of stability, which permits has 
values to be jerked up one day and of 
down the next, has had its part in of 


disrupting the business of Europe. 
a8 ™ E have gone over the For even though their currencies are - 


depreciated, people could manage if 
° whole system with our i ili 


those currencies were stabilized suf- cr 


¥ ficiently to permit the making of is 
Examiner and he freely e€xX- contracts with the assurance that their al 


l f fulfillment would not bring ruin. 
presses his approval O© our All that has been said here seems to ef 
° contradict the evidences of industrial ; 
change from the old time activity, and even prosperity, which P 
ue : are witnessed abroad, chiefly in Ger- : 
ey methods of recording notes many. A great deal has been said of the F a 
advantages given in foreign trade to 
to this up-to-date system. those countries whose currencies are , 
debased the most, because of their 
ee ° ability to undersell those other coun- 
The direct, indirect, liability tries whose currency is at a premium 
° , to theirs. I have heard so often the 
and notice features alone are 
i Germany is winning the peace,” that 
ee well worth the change and I I believe many persons are convinced 
sae 1 that, somehow, Germany’s financial 
cannot help but believe that chaos is not ruining her people, but 
b efo re very lo n g. eve ry that it is ruining the people of the rest 


of the world, ourselves among them 


Bank, or a majority of them, There is a strange paradox in the 
ll tall S yste °° present situation which on the surface 
wi 


appears to support this conviction. 
Germany is working hard; it is literally ; 
true that there is no unemployment 
there, save among the lazy and the 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK disabled. Berlin, Hamburg, Stettin, 
Essen, Dusseldorf, Hanover and the 
a OF AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA other industrial and shipping centers 
+ Ue that I visited have been amazingly 
shoe busy; with work proceeding on three 
eight-hour shifts, and with plenty of ; 
} overtime, goods have been produced 
night and day. At the same time, in 
/ England, France and Italy, not to 
mention the United States, there has 
Sta been idleness among great armies of 
Rit y Your Bank N eeds I t ! the working classes. 
ae We must agree that the underlying 
oe factors for this contrast are found not 
alone in the industrial skill of the 
German people but also in the depreci- 
ated marks. Paying workmen in 
cheap currency and receiving payment 
THE UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS Co. in foreign currencies, which are at a 
“ . »» premium to their own, German manu- 
eet Good Things for Banks Lancaster, Penna. facturers have been seeking to do an 
ete export trade with the world. At 
son CaNADIAN DistrisutTors: Business Systems, Ltp., Toronto Essen, where the great Krupp works 
formerly supplied the sinews of the 
oS German military machine, there are 
4 being turned out locomotives, rails, 
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Write for charts and literature today! 
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railway trucks, and freight cars in 
great numbers. Also there are being 
turned out typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, safety razors, pins, scissors, 
plows, phonographs, cream separators 
and a score of other peace-time goods, 
for export abroad. Fifty thousand 
men are employed by the Krupp fac- 
tories alone. 

The other manufacturing centers 
present the same kind of a picture that 
is presented by Essen. Hamburg, 
called a desert in the early part of 1920, 
has become a remarkable spectacle 
of industry; lately it showed two-thirds 
of its pre-war activity. Less than two 
years ago grass was growing on the 
quays, a dozen or two ships were 
working in the port, and the auxiliary 
craft were rusting in decay. Now all 
is bustle and life; ships of all nation- 
alities are there, and the life of the 
docks is very much as it was known 
before the war. The sheds are blocked 
with produce and the port seems full of 
prosperity. Its fine equipment is 
being brought up to date, and the 
scores of steam cranes around a huge 
dock are being electrified. Extensions 
are in progress in many places. 

On the surface, then, Germany is the 
busiest part of the world. But when 
you look beneath the surface, the 
hollowness of the boom becomes more 
and more pronounced. Germany’s 
finances are in a precarious condition. 
The taxes paid by the people are not 
sufficient to do more than meet one- 
third of the Government’s ordinary 
expenses. There are reparations obli- 
gations to meet and the printing of the 
paper money goes on. You cannot 
give value to paper money simply by 
placing on that money the name of the 
Government’s treasurer. Value can 
be produced only by production and 
savings. Germany’s production and 
thrift, however, is not sufficient to 
build her up, or for that matter, even 
to meet the tide of the stupendous 
indemnity obligations that have been 
allotted to her under the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

The hollowness of the German 
economic situation must lead to acrisis, 
after which the real place of Germany 
in the world’s economic scheme will 
manifest itself. The German people 
are among the most productive and 
intelligent of the world; they man- 
ifested that during the war, but they 
cannot avoid the penalty of their 
crime against the world, and the mere 
fact that, under the anaesthetic of 
inflation, they would seem to be pros- 
pering, should not delude America. 
Were it conceivable that German 
workmen would go on indefinitely, 
without protest, accepting as wages 
paper money that buys little or 
nothing, the outlook might be different 
than it is. Were it conceivable also 
that Germany could go on selling out- 
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EVERY LOCATION IN YOUR BANK WITH A LIGHTING 
NEED CAN BE FULLY SUPPLIED WITH AN EMERALITE 


ome of America’s fore- 

most financial institu- 
tions have standardized 
their lighting equipment 
with Emeralites. 


Try Emeralites in your own 
office and note the improve- 
ment in appearance as well as 
in the stialeiiin, of your staff. 
Many years of painstaking 
development preceded present 

erfection—every light has 

een manufactured to meet a 
given requirement. So when 
ordering an Emeralite or more 
Emeralites you are assured of 
fitness to purpose. 


GOOD WORK DEPENDS 
UPON GOOD LIGHT 


The daylight at- 
tachment, now a 
part of every Em- 
eralite, changes } 
ordinary electric 
light into soft 
eye-saving day- 
light—“kind to 
the eyes.” This 
__No. 8734 B (18 inches ght as to give just the right quantity 
Old guid as well as quality—truly “the right 


The Emeralite illustrated is a dignified, substantial fixture that will enhance the 
appearance of any desk. We will gladly send this or any Emeralite on approval, as we 
Gdheve it can demonstrate its usefulness to your satisfaction. If not, you may return it. 


Catalogue illustrating over fifty Emeralites sent upon request , 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 36 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
Makers of lighting equipment since 1874 


Installed in Any Bank Is a 


Great Asset 


Every borrower a customer. Good balances 
against every loan. A good will builder. It 
will bring you new business. 


FOR SALE BY 


The Hood Weekly Loan System 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 
GURNEY P. HOOD, President 


Thirty-one. 
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side without buying for import, the 
66 99 outlook might be different. 
You Must ‘SELL the Idea First back 
‘ — | growing restive; as prices advanced 
they have demanded higher and higher 
. ow wages and strikes have been increasing 
% ij in number. They have begun to see east 
4 MLSS that Germany has placed herself on of im 
iB the auction block, and is using up her Gern 
oe substance by selling it for export to the amo' 
i highest bidders. As the marks de- base 
i preciated in relation to foreign cur- recel 
. rencies, so more and more goods have One 
‘ © || | been attracted out of the country, and man 
if [———— ='| | the cost to the German of what he som 
; if ii] | requires has gone up. Labor unrest is equi 
Sa in The oday and < A now appearing in Germany with spin 
Chance | recurring frequency, concurring with mill 
ime 1} | the sharp decline in the value of the 0 
if “aE mark and advancing costs of food and nun 
8 >|] | clothing there. Workers in the engi- cur 
i® = neering and steel industries of Dussel- whi 
| dorf were recently on strike for the 
i || | increase general mor 
= 4}| | average the striking workers were rol 
HE CALL PLAN of fiduciary advertising i is distinctive — because it creates an actual demand for the Krupp works a formal demand was of 
trust services you have to offer. It ‘‘sells’’ the idea to the man who has never before been educated presented a few weeks ago for a “‘livi ing ' wh 
rtmeat hy particulars, without obligating you. It will do for your trust to each employee. Just before Christ- eve 
mas virtually all business was sus- em 
CALL’S BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION pended in Vienna as a consequence of the 
Creators and she of Advertising in the World serious rioting. Streets presented a ha 
ae 113-115-117 BAY STREET. EAST SAVANNAH, GA. desolate expanse of iron shutters and ex 
: boarded up shops, interspersed with pa 
broken glass doors and windows th 
disclosing wrecked and looted interiors. va 
People in New York, Chicago or ' V: 
*“How Good’’ as =" Denver, reading of the riots, probably re 
is more important than shook their heads impatiently and said ex 
“bolsheviki.”” But I wonder, after all, i 
How Much orden» Farm Products if it was not the ordinarily peaceable | = 
LE. Waterman & Co. and tractable working people, miser- t 
The Electric Sealing Wax Machine nape t able in their peverty and goaded to ie 
does away with the obsolete way of your forefathers. eke desperation wi -~ —- of their n 
REDUCES COST. Protection against fire hazard — money to supply their needs, whocon- 
fingus 50%, of Time and Wax stituted the mobs which looted and 
a saving in Postage of 20°% — works on the principle of a a L L. Deherty & Co. destroyed, and even dragged persons $ 
numbering machine — guaranteed for one year. Kuhn from their showy automobiles and i 
Get one on trial without obligation. , McCreery, N.Y. Turning goods out with cheap labor f 
386 Wee Sia Se. New York of others. large premiums is not bad business if ‘ 
there is nothing to set off the profits. 


But with their people short of the 


necessaries of life, and with prices 
1000 large Letterheads) Only forced higher and higher, foreign 
i h b lled 
Letterheads — importers have been compelled to | 
Greeting New Depositors Beautifully 1600 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds. pt turn to other countries, and thus has | 
Our Bank Acknowledgment Cards create Lithographed 5000 laree Letterheads » ar been driven home the truth of the 
good will for your bank and greatly facilitate CUSTOMERS FROM Snug dh @ned Bend adage, ““What works for, can also 
acknowledgment of new accounts, MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. ae : : 
KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Testeaia Ave.,. Milwaukee, Wis work against.” It is true that in the 
Distinctive and unique in design, artistically ‘ : countries of chea currencies rices 
decorated in miniature with “ The Gleaners”— p J p : 
conveying a lesson in THRIFT. have not advanced in the exact yatio 
Your bank name steel engraved, envelopes to | 


in which foreign exchange rates have 
USE IMPROVED MONEY-BAG SEALS declined. The relationship between 


eeeg match. Signature of an officer gives them © 
‘aoe “personal touch,” making a lasting remem- 
brance to depositors. 


internal prices and foreign exchange | 
is not direct, even though it has proved > 
to be close enough to cause a rise 
The Banking & Trust Associates in prices that, to the wage earner. 
Marshall Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


has been tremendous. But it is on 
Joy -E. J. Brooks & Co., Inc., iw sce ue imported goods particularly that the 
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effect of foreign exchange quotations 
has been pronounced; having had to 
import grain, meat, cotton, wool and 
other necessaries of life, the importers 
have had to pay at the current rates 
of exchange, and thus the depreciation 
of the currency has directly lifted the 
cost of living. One hundred bushels 
of imported wheat before the war cost 
Germany 1,000 marks; an equivalent 
amount of wheat, because of the de- 
basement of the German currency, cost 
recently something like 30,000 marks. 
One hundred bales of cotton in Ger- 
many before the war cost the spinners 
something like 30,000 marks. An 
equivalent amount of cotton cost the 
spinner recently something like two 
million marks. 

One could tell of hardships beyond 
number which have come out of the 


currency debasement of Europe and 


which are traceable immediately to 
the unrestricted printing of paper 
money. Most often, in discussing the 
troubles of Europe, the 
banker and business man today em- 
phasizes the importance of an ending 


‘of the practice of currency inflation 


which has gone on now for seven and 
a half years. It is unnecessary, how- 
ever, for the outsider any longer to 
emphasize the importance of this to 
the people of Europe; hard experience 
has at last shown them that the 
exceedingly smooth practice of making 
paper money and spending it, inflating 
their currency without regard for true 
values, has its penalties. Frank A. 
Vanderlip said in December, on his 
return from a visit to fifteen European 
countries: “Speaking of the horrors of 
inflation, if I were the devil, and look- 
ing for the most effective instrument 
to torture the human race, I would 
choose the printing press for printing 
money.” 

It must not be judged from this that 
it is the poor alone who have suffered. 
Some people in central Europe have 
indeed grown rich, but for the most 
part the thrifty middle classes and the 
formerly rich “creditor classes’ have 
borne their share of the misery. A 
single illustration will suffice: 

There is a building in Berlin, built. 
before the war, which cost one million 
marks to put up. Roughly, that was 
the equivalent of $250,000. The 
owners borrowed 500,000 marks on the 
building, or roughly, $125,000. The 
value of the building today in de- 
preciated money has been given as 
15,000,000marks. The increase has fol- 
lowed the depreciation of the currency, 
and the owners have now an equity of 
14,500,000 marks, for the mortgage is 
still written at 500,000 marks. The 
owners have grown rich, but what of 
those who hold the mortgage? If that 
mortgage represents the estate of some 
thrifty citizen or group of citizens, it 
records an episode of disaster, for the 
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The Only 
Positively Safe 
Checks are 


Insured Checks 


Give your depositors this visible 
evidence of positive protection 
against loss through fraudulent 
alteration of checks. 


And because you give such positive 
protection, you will enjoy powerful 
publicity—both as a result of our 
tremendous national advertising 
campaign constantly appearing in 
leading publications and your local 
identification with this campaign by 
means of advertising aids 
we furnish you. 


Instead of your checks 
being ‘“‘a dead expense” 
as heretofore, with only 
static advertising value, 
they now become an in- 
vestment, a dynamic 
advertising force, actually 
assisting you to produce 
more business. They pay 
dividends on the money 
you put into them. 


Banks using Super- 
Safety Insured Checks 
enjoy these added values 
of positive protection and 
powerful publicity with- 
out extra cost. © 


Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company. 
These checks are the safest you can use. 


covers each user against loss. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, we 
issued without charge, 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO DENVER 
DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Just Published 


BANKING 
PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE 


In Five Volumes 


By 
R. B. WESTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy, 


Yale University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
The American Economic Association 


A publication which fills—for the first 
time—the need of the banking and 
financial world for a work in which the 
whole theory of modern banking and 
its application in sound practice are 
clearly described. 


Authoritative and Complete 


Bankers and students of banking will 
find this work invaluable for reference 
and study. Business men carrying, 
or anticipating, financial responsibilit 

will gain here a fundamental Nec 
edge of money and credit, and their use, 
that will omy denn to exercise sound 
judgment in handling financial affairs. 


Volume I covers the elementary principles of 
money, credit, and banking; describes the 
functions of banks; and discusses metallic 
and paper money, and bank reserves for protec- 
tion of credit. Volume II gives a historical 
survey of the existing banking system of the 
United States, and describes the operation of 
present-day state and national banks. It gives 
— attention to the operation of the 

ederal Reserve system, and deals with all 
other forms of banking institutions. Volume 
III presents a full description of the internal 
organization of a bank, and of operations con- 
cerned with cash, deposits, and letters of 
credit, in domestic transactions. It deals 
with bank management, describing the duties, 
responsibilities, and limitations of all bank 
officers. Volume IV covers the discount, 
loan, credit, and bond departments, and the 
operations of a bank as transfer agent, registrar, 
fiscal agent, trustee,andsavings bank. Volume 
V. describes the administration of the foreign 
division; the theory and practice of foreign 
exchange; and foreign discounts, collections, 
and letters of credit. All details of business 
with banks abroad are thoroughly explai 


Just Published, Five Volumes. Over 
1400 Pages. Cloth Binding. $12.00 


Examine these volumes and judge their 
value for yourself. See them at your 
bookstore, or mail the form below, and we 
will send the work for five days’ inspection. 


The 
Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey St. Publishers New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


From your bookseller Wwwwiw00wW68.8 Or by mail 


The Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, e aid, 
Westerfield’s ‘Banking 
tice.” Within five days of its receipt I will 
remit the price —~$12.00—or return the 
volumes. 


(Foreign orders must be accompanied 


remit- 
tance in full, which will be refunded if the books 
are returned.) 
«du 
(463) 


Business Connection 


For catalog of publications on business, 
sent without charge, check here ( 
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actual gold value of those 500,000 
marks is less than $5,000. 

A thoughtful American business 
leader, speaking of this particular 
episode, said: “What is the effect of 
this, repeated a million times through- 
out the social structure, on every man 
who plans to save his life earnings 
for the protection of surviving de- 
pendents?” It is the formerly thrifty 
people who loaned their savings to 
others, or who placed them in banks 
or who purchased life insurance, that 
now suffer keenly, for they are having 
returned to them a currency which, 
though it bears the same name and 
denominations as the currency they 
invested and deposited, has a value 
which bears no relationship whatever, 
so far as buying power is concerned, to 
the former currency. 

How it all will work out remains to 
be seen. In giving a picture of Europe 
as it is, this article has already outrun 
its allotted space in these columns, else 
some of the possible methods for bring- 
ing Europe where it should be might 
be discussed. Production and econo- 
my must be a part of the foundation of 
Europe’s reconstruction, and another 
part must be a restored peace of mind 
to the people who for years have not 
known it. In balancing government 
expenses with income, in reducing 
paper currency and restoring a gold 
base to their money, the finance 
ministers of Europe face a task that is 
gigantic. It is by no means insur- 
mountable, however, and with en- 
couragement and help from America 
we can hope that presently the first 
step away from disorder and toward 
sound finance will be taken. And 
when the first step is taken, the second 
and third, and the succeeding steps, 
will follow rapidly, if properly directed. 


Meet the Country Bank’s 
Credit Man 


(Continued from page 16) 


progress and stability; and to give in 
confidence, when requested, this infor- 
mation to out-of-town banks and 
business houses, always doing so with 
the idea of strengthing the customer’s 
standing if it is possible to do so. 

The seven points on which the 
country or small-town banker bases 
credit are: 


1. The statement. 

2. Reputation—not hearsay, but 
corroborated facts. 

3. The willingness to pay as agreed. 

4. The ability to pay. 

5. Confidence that the borrower 
will make good, based on past 
performances. 

6. His resources, physical and per- 
sonal. 


7. The attitude assumed by his 
friends when asked to endorse 
his paper. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Can you picture a modern credit 
department in a four-man bank? | 
can, for I have seen a model system in 
action in an up-to-the-minute bank. 
Sunbeams penetrated the little depart- 
ment partitioned from the banking 
room by a low railing. A cheerful 
face braved the shimmying diamonds 
of light at the low caged window, 
bearing the overhead inscription 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. Ten 
minutes after the town hall struck 
nine, a tall red-headed youth hopped 
out of his Ford and appeared at the 
loan window. 

“Good morning,” smiled the credit 
man behind the brass as he dodged a 
shaft of sunlight. 

“Name’s Ed. Harvey,” explained 
the youth, “I’m the new owner of the 
Ruggles’ place a mile below the Pike.” 


“Glad to know you, Mr. Harvey.”. 


The credit man opened the brass 
window and gripped the hand extended 


_ by the fiery-headed tiller of the soil. 


Within a space of ten minutes, Mr. 
Credit Man had succeeded in per- 
sudding Mr. Harvey to open an 
account at the bank. New. business, 
you know, is always an important part 
of every credit man’s duty. Harvey’s 
initial deposit was $800. 

“I do not require a loan at present, 
but may need a few dollars before 
money flows in the fall.” And Mr. 
Harvey was accordingly given one of 
the bank forms to fill out for the files 
of the credit department. 

The next caller was Jake Horner, of 
Blueville. Jake had advertised two 
cows in the Weekly Eagle for $100 
each. A certain Jim Fredericks offered 
Jake half cash and a four months’ note 
for the balance. Jake asked the credit 
man for a confidential opinion of 
Frederick’s ability to pay that sum. 
The credit man turned to his filing 
cabinets and within a minute, brought 
out Frederick’s latest financial state- 
ment and other data. Frederick’s 
present credit limit was $3,000. Need- 
less to say, Jake took his note for the 
cows. 


Two men appeared a short time 


later and had some notes discounted, 
after the credit man investigated the 
standing of the makers from his files. 
And in this manner, business con- 
tinued brisk until the bank closed at 
three. The credit man then made his 
daily report of loans granted, of 
maturities paid or renewed, and of 
discounts accepted during the business 
hours. 

He then answered three inquiries, 
which required a considerable amount 
of research, arranged and filed in the 
credit cabinet a newly acquired batch 
of credit information, brought his file 
cards up to date, and at the stroke of 
five, locked up and left for the day. 
Thus ends a typical day in a country 
bank. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


2— for 
“Crackle” 


A test for all bond papersand light weight 
ledgers. Shake the paper and listen to the 
“crackle.” Good paper will rattle and 
snap like a crisp new $1.00 bill. 


Tear the paper. The “pull” necessary to 
start the tear and enlarge it indicates the 
quality of the fibre and the care used in 
manufacture. 


Bond 


Malone of 


PARSONS PRODUCTS: . 


Defendum Ledger Parsons 
Algonquin Bond 
Gothic Bond 
Record Old Hampden Bond 


Try these Tests 
Ledger 


Wwe you buy good paper, you buy protec- 
tion for your invaluable records. But—what 


is good paper? The question has often been 
evaded by advancing the “‘low-priced’”’ bait. The 
following seven simple tests present a definite 
method by which you can judge the quality of 
the business paper you buy. You will find that 
Parsons Defendum Ledger will prove entirely 
satisfactory when submitted to these tests. Write 
for the Parsons Defendum sample book. 


“Writing” 


The writing surfaces of good bond and led- 
ger papers should be smooth, even, firm— 
and finished alike on both sides. The pen 
should glide freely without catch or miss. 
The ink should not spread. 


A good ledger paper must be extra well 
sized, so that you can erase on the same 
spot and write over each new surface with- 
out the ink spreading. An important test 
on machine ledger work. 


Hold the paper on a level with the eye and 
look along the surface. A good ledger is 
smooth, firm, evenly tinished—both sides 
alike. A good bond is slightly uneven yet 
with no “hillsand valleys” on either side. 


j 


ercantile 


Rub the paper between your knuckles as.a 
washerwoman works suds into a garment. 
Any paper will lose its form and finish on 
this test. But good ledger or bond will re- 
tain its strength; will not tear, or show pin 
holes when held to a light. 


Hold the paper up toa light. A good ledger 
is even-toned and bright in color. A good 
bond is somewhat mottled but with uni- 
form appearance. Both will be without 
spots or waxy patches. 


Faper Since 1853 


PARSONS PRODUCTS: 


Mercantile Bond 
Linen Scotch Linen Ledger 
Parchment Bristol 


Parsons 
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Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner, That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are usin 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance 
character and legibility. 

Our Book ‘“Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 
RAWSON & EVANS CO., 


Just 
Out ! 


1 A composite picture of 
5% x8 banking practice as it 
390 pages is now conducted under 


recognized American 
$3.50 net, postpaid —_ procedure. 


American Banking Practice 


By WM. H. KNIFFIN 


A Practical WHY and HOW Book on 
‘Modern Bank Operation 


This book marks a forward 
step in banking literature; 
first because it covers the 
entire field of banking prac- 
tise in a single compact refer- 
ence volume; second, because 
it includes and thoroughly 
interprets the Negotiable 
Instruments Law. A helpful 
guide for every man wishing 
to master the details of bank 
operation. 


Examine it for 10 days FREE 


| FREE EXAMINATION COUPON | 
BOOK CO., Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York I 


kes may send me for 10 days’ examination KNIFFIN’S AMERICAN 
| KING PRACTICE, $3.50 postpaid. 
I 


the book, postpaid, within 10 days of receipt 1 
or to remit for it. | 


Name. | 
| Address | 
omcial Position | 
Name of Company | 
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Community ~ Building That 
Covers a Whole State 


(Continued from page 22) 


to his bank. The bank reports these 
wants to the Banker-Farmer Exchange. 
This office then notifies the bank of the 
nearest place or places where the live 
stock can be obtained and at what 
prices. The farmer desiring to make 
the purchase, is directed to the bank 
through. which live stock has been 
listed. That bank places him in touch 
with the farmer. 

This plan makes it possible for a 
farmer to purchase his foundation stock 
without even writing a letter. All he 
has to do is to make his wants known 
to his banker. Again, when he has 
breeding stock or improved seeds for 
sale, the bank furnishes a channel 
through which he can dispose of his 
surplus without the trouble and ex- 
pense of first working up a reputation 
or unduly fitting or fattening his stock 
for sale—operations with which he is 
not likely to be familiar and which are 
more or less of a burden to him. 

The exchange is supported by a 5 
per cent commission paid by the seller. 
This commission is for the maintenance 
of the central office, including postage, 
advertising, etc. Not a cent goes to 
the local banker, nor is it intended that 
the bankers’ association shall make any 
profit from the enterprise. 

I think you can readily understand 
that a plan that is so closely associated 
with the business of most of the farmers 
in the state is almost sure to meet with 
immediate success. Certain farmers 
have a natural ability to dispose of 
pure-bred live stock and pure-bred 
seed, but others do not have this ability 
and need assistance. When such assist- 
ance is given, it enables the farmers 
to increase their production of higher 
priced products and thus builds up 
the community in which they are 
located. 

The mere selling of seeds and live 
stock for farmers of the state is not the 
whole of the work of this community- 
building enterprise; neither is it the 
most important part of the work. 
After our two years’ experience, we are 
pretty well satisfied that the most 
important feature in community de- 
velopment is the providing of some 
means of co-operation between the 
business men and the farmers. This 
means of co-operation seems to take 
the form, when most successful, in some 
sort of farmers’ club. In our own 
locality .we call it, ““The North Lake 
Farm Management Club.” In some 
other places it goes by a different name. 
It may be a county live stock associa- 
tion. At any rate, the farmers are 
provided with a regular meeting place 
in which they get together and talk 
over subjects of mutual interest. 
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. transfers of funds. 


SERVICE 


The element of service in 
the abstract may be over 
emphasized in advertising 
for bank accounts: up to 
a certain point ‘‘service’’ 
is pretty generally stand- 
ardized. 


Some of the distinctive 
service advantages at the 
disposal of our corre- 
spondents are: 


twenty- four-hour 
Transit Department. 


Private telephone wires 
to New York and to the 
local telegraph office. 


No charge for telegraphic 


Direct collection service. 


All items received at par. 


Nochargefortelegraphic 
transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGregor 


375-page book in which the author 

illustrates and analyzes hundreds 

of successful bank and trust com- 
pany advertisements—together with 
others not so successful. 


A clearly written, easily understood 
book that should be on the desk of 
everyone interested in financial ad- 
vertising. $2.00. 


Sent on approval to banks and trust 
companies. Write for your copy today | 


The Burroughs Clearing House © 
Detroit, Michigan 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


In some places, bankers have taken 
the lead in organizing a club, and I be- 
lieve that it is a logical job for bankers. 
In these clubs, we have put particular 
stress on the business end of farming. 
In our own club, for example, one 
requisite for membership is that each 
member shall keep a set of books on 


EQUIPMENT SERVICE FOR BANKS 
his farming operations. If you have 


never had the experience, you would M eans P: rofitable N ew Business mee 
be surprised to know the variety of ye 


good effects the keeping of books on a for You 


farm has on the farmer and the 
community. 
One of the noticeable advantages of a ARSHAL Equipment Service for Banks 1S 

set of books appears at the time when ) organized from the standpoint of increased 

income tax reports are made. Our business for the banks it serves. 

bank serves as a place for making 

income tax reports and the people here If you have not received the new booklet on the 
next big step in safe deposit box banking there is a 
copy waiting for your request. You will find 

a way to obtain new depositors. 


in the bank help our customers when- 
ever necessary. Last March I was 
sitting in the bank watching this work. 
I had noticed that our cashier had 


been working with one man almost sll The Barshal Representative in your territory 


will gladly give complete information on 
all Barshal Equipment as listed below. 


afternoon. Along toward closing time, 
one of the management club mem- 
bers came in with his set of books 
and his income tax report blank. The 
cashier, seeing him, asked the man 


with whom he had been working for STEEL OFFICE BRONZE SIGNS ORNAMENTAL ae 

about three hours, to wait just a SQUIPMENT AND TABLETS NOR SERVICE 

minute. He took the book of the club Psa ae 

member and the tax report blank and > <a lp 

in less than fifteen minutes the report service for banks— 

was ready to be mailed. On finishing Wickets 

the job, he called the attention of the | 
non-member to the operation, showing Complete Tebtets and 
him what a simple task it was when the _— | Veule Partitions details. 
figures were ready in an accurate set of- 


books. 
But this advantage is minor when fa FSHA/ 
you consider the fact that from the 
books that have been kept in our club 

we have been able to show almost 
every member that he could make 
more money by raising pure grain and 
pure-bred live stock. The effect of 
this change in operation was well 


illustrated in June, 1920, when the 


DVERTISING of today 

aie Disputes must do more than build 
Keep an hour and : good will, maintain prestige 
minute time record and insure future sales. It 


: . , of every visit to your must also produce a satis- 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin safe deposit vaults. factory volume of immediate 
Bankers Association was held here in | The Kastens Time business. Ro 
ourlittletown. Eight hundred bankers Stamp wk Better or mare 
were present and we gave a demon- Prints Each certain method of develop- we 
stration of the effect of this community MINUTE ingimmediate business than 
work. pate the advertising col- 

Our local farm management club Hour and date 
arranged an exhibit in a large tent in 
which stalls and stanchions were 
provided so that many of the animals AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
could be brought in from the sur- (Facsimile Imprint) d ce 


rounding herds and shown to the 
bankers. Over each animal was a 
card telling something of the pro- 
duction. And this exhibit brought 
out the fact that three of the cows in 
the community had produced in one 
year 32,969 pounds of milk containing 
1,553 pounds of butter fat. This is 
equal to the production of eight 
average Wisconsin cows. 

This exhibit, of course, showed a lot 
of other farmers in our community the 

(Continued on page 39) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


BANKING 


Tells how you can prepare to take 
<<) the cashier’s place by studying at 
home in spare time. Send for copy at once. 
Edgar G. Alcorn, President 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FINANCE 
37 MeLene Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ies going to the best business 
executives of the country, 
offersexceptional opportuni- 
ties to advertisers interested 
in reaching the rich ew 
market. 


Ask the Business Manager 
for rates and detailed in- 
fot mation. 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs and Second Aves. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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IME is the essence of a robbery. 
Every yegg knows this. Ifa yegg takes 

a long time to crack a safe he usually ends up 
by being given a long time to crack a stone. 


Think it over. 
—_ INVINCIBLE > 
SAGE BOXES, 
“The Lock Behind the Lock” «ey 
; The lock of every Invincible Safe Deposit Box is 
: barricaded by a heavy bar of drawn steel. Sledging and 
Mice lock-punching is a hopeless task where the “Lock 
Behind the Lock” stands on guard. Invincible Safe 
a mee Deposit Boxes have never been robbed —they are the 
a Another Edition Ready / surest protection built. Ask any yegg you know. 
Invincible Sectional construction presents the great- 
est flexibility of depository facilities coincident with 
Wt bp igonene we present in detail lowest operating costs. ‘These uniform sections enable 
ae form a lot of worth-while you to meet growing needs as they occur. They create 
ee information on Safe Deposit earning capacity at a minimum investment. 
&§ Box manufacture ‘in general A request for full information implies no obligation. 
ge and about the “Lock Behind 
aan the Lock” in particular. Send [nyincible Metal Furniture Co. 
q for your copy today. Weknow 
you will find it interesting. 


A 


The “Lock Behind the Lock” — aa Used only on INVINCIBLE Boxes 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


You Can Say This 


to your friends and cus- 
tomers when they ask you 
about 


TRAVELERS’ 
American 
A:B-A Cheques 


—that wherever money is 
used they are readily ac- 
cepted; that they are both 
safe and convenient to 
carry, and that they are sold 
in compact wallets in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, 
$50, and $100. 


For literature and information 
write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or 
business. Efficient faculty, small 
classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 
38th year. For catalogue, address 
Col. T. D. Landon, Principal and 
Commandant. 
DRAWER C 34 
Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, NEW JERSEY 
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reason that the owners of these cows 
had progressed so rapidly during the 
past two seasons. Furthermore, these 
exhibits showed the bankers from 
other communities what might be 
accomplished among their customers 
by similar work. And so the com- 
munity’s development plan has spread 
throughout the entire state. 

In December of 1920, there were 680 
farmers in Waukesha County keeping 
books by the method suggested 
through this banker-farmer movement. 
In Kenosha County there were 208; 
in Barron County there were 230; in 
Eau Claire County there were 439; in 
Rock County there were 326. <A glance 
through the entire list of counties 
would show that there are now nearly 
6,000 farmers in this state keeping 
this particular kind of a set of books. 

When you get that many farmers 
keeping books and taking that set of 
books to their bankers for consultation 
and advice, and then when you have 
all of that work co-ordinated through 
an office such as the Banker-Farmer 
Exchange, you are sure to have a 
result that is going to benefit at least 
6,000 farmers. But our experience 
has shown that it benefits a lot more 
than that. These farmers don’t keep 
their experiences to themselves; they 
tell their neighbors. Their neighbors 
are told through the clubs that are 
formed; they are told over the pasture 
fence, and thus the good work spreads. 

Really, there is no force quite so 
strong when organized as that exerted 
by the farmers of a community. 
Business men are almost always ready 
to help in community development, 
but farmers are not so likely to co- 
operate in a business man’s organiza- 
tion. So the thing to do is to organize 
the farmer first and let him take the 
lead. The business men will follow. 
And we have demonstrated here in 
Wisconsin that the farmers will take 
the lead when they know how and when 
they are given the opportunity. 

During the first ten months of this 
work, 1,942 animals were offered for 
sale through the banks of the state, 
and 1,664 inquiries were received for 
live stock. The value of the stock 
offered for sale amounted to $254,- 
000.30. In his report of the first 
season’s work, Professor Otis had this 
tosay which indicates the value of con- 
ducting such transfers through banks: 

‘Fortunately, nearly all of our trans- 
actions have been satisfactory. The 
few complaints have all been traced 
down and adjusted to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. The fact that 
the banks are concerned in these trans- 
actions tends to establish confidence 
on the part of the buyer and seller. 
Our aim is to hold the dealings with 
the Banker-Farmer Exchange up to 


“we opened 
nearly 1,000 


99 
accounts 


Elizabeth City, N. C., has a 

pulation of 8,925. A recent 

iberty Bell Thrift Campaign put 
on by the Carolina Banking & 
Trust Company secured nearly 
1,000 new savings accounts in 10- 
days time—almost one-eighth of 
the entire population. G. P. 
Hood, Vice President and Cashier 
of this bank writes as follows: 


“*We are sending you under separate cover 
papers covering our recent Thrift Cam- 
paign. It was a great success and we 
have opened nearly 1,000 savings accounts. 
We want to thank you for giving us the 


opportunity of placing your Liberty Bell 
Bank in our community.’”’ 


This is only more evidence of the pull- 
ing power of the Liberty Bell Bank and 
the 10-Day Thrift Campaign. This 
Company manufactures six other style 
savings banks but it would have been 
impossible to secure the above results 
with any one of them. The Liberty Bell 
ALONE can do it. 


Remember this—the Liberty Bell is 
the ONLY savings bank that has any 
SENTIMENT connected with it, or has 
any historic value. It is this SENTI- 
MENT that makes it appeal to every 
true American whether he lives in the 
smallest hamlet or the largest city. It 
is this SENTIMENT that makes it the 
greatest NEW ACCOUNT PRODUCER 
of any style of savings bank on the 
market today—the six others we manu- 
facture included. 


This coupon will bring our 10-Day Thrift Cam- 
paign and a Liberty Bell Bank and key to you. 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co., 
Madison Ave. & W. 103rd St., Cleveland, 0. 
Without obligation to us sea send your 


Day Thrift Campaign and a Liberty Bell 
with key for inspection. 
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BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Ledger Paper has the weight of 50 years’ satisfactory 
service to tip the scales in favor of its selection. The 
substance of B-W Ledger Paper is of such a nature 
that it may be erased repeatedly in any one spot 
without marring the writing quality—it is the same 
quality all the way through. 


In the modern system of marking paper, the weight 
is indicated by a substance number. The B-W 
Sample Book shows the various weights or sub- 
stances. Write for this valuable ‘‘check book’’ so 
that you can use it in ordering B-W Paper, and in 
checking up the substance received. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


About “Bank Advertising Experience” 


“*The Printing Art’’ says 


*‘Probably no man in the country has as thorough a knowledge of and as wide an 
acquaintance with bank advertising as T. D. MacGregor, and the reader of this 
volume can get the benefit of his experience in a very large degree from its pages. 
“To bank men the book is of value from the first page to the last, but the men who are con- 
nected with the advertising of the banks will doubtless find the greatest advantage in the 
chapters on advertising criticism, clothing the k advertisement, the illustration of adver- 
tisements, emblems and slogans, and the round-up of good ban 


king ideas. It is safe to say 
that in these pages several hundred illustrations of bank advertisements which have already 


appeared in some form or other are shown as reduced cuts, but always clearly and in most 
instances plainly enough for the reader to follow the text of even the small type.” 


Bank Advertising Experience the desk of everyone interested 


in financial advertising. Price $2.00. Sent on 
approval to banks and trust companies. Write for your copy today. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan 


THE BURROUGHS. 


a high standard. We expect to trace 
all complaints and if we find a farmer 
or breeder who does not play fair, we 
expect to remove him from the privi- 
leges of the exchange.” 

Needless to say, bankers, business 
men, and farmers all appreciate the 
advantages that have resulted from 
this plan. It is a means of community 
development that can be used to cover 
a large area. If no one in your par- 
ticular community has the initiative to 
go ahead and develop the community, 
the business in your section does not 
need to remain at a standstill on that 
account. You, all by yourself, can 
co-operate with the state-wide move- 
ment and can improve your own situa- 


tion. Others in your community will 
soon fall in line. 


Horse Sense, for Colts 


(Continued from page 19) 


their accepting advancement. The 
ranks of cheap insurance agents are 
recruited from bank-deserters who 
could not master their prejudice 
against perhaps only one or two of 
their senior officers. I fancy, too, that 
the reports-on-staff files at head offices 
furnish many a tombstone for the 
reputation of the branch managers who 
wrote them. 

I think we all possess our pet 
prejudices. The big, incurable ones 
are tragic, though the little ones are 
usually only funny. A clerk of mine 
named Fiddler had a prejudice against 
working Saturday nights. He would 
do twice the night work expected of 
him, so long as he was guaranteed 
Saturday night off to have a game of 
cards with his cronies. Again, I knew 
a manager who allowed his judgment 
to be absurdly prejudiced in favor of 
any clerk who came in for work earlier 
than the regular hour, and a roaring 
objection against any failure to lock 
the door promptly at threeo’clock. I 
have likewise known a usually business- 
like manager who had just as in- 
ordinate a prejudice against locking the 
door at all. So it goes. 

Many a manager can be “worked” 
by playing on the pet foible he believes 
to be a maxim, as I know to my cost. 
What I am going to say about this, 
boys, may be your cue to serve or to 
shirk. It’s a good story or a bad one, 
like my own family motto of ““Me 
today, you tomorrow.” 

Personally I am the original ogre 
that eats up little boys and girls who 
are content to wallow about in an 
untidy office. Even the best clerks 
I’ve had failed to take what I thought 
was a proper interest in the place. | 
can remember inviting a_ visiting 
banker to inspect our premises and, 
when we got behind the cages, felt it 
the part of hospitality to recommend 
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IDB BBB BBS DBS BS DDB DDD 


First National Bank Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank 
McKeesport, Pa. Chicago 


Commercial National Bank 
Independence, Kansas 


F YOU gre going to build the 

coming year we commend to 
you the methods employed in the 
production of the various types 
of bank buildings here illustrated. 
Each building has been designed 
to fit the individual needs and 
resources of the client and the 


Union National Bank results have been uniformly 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Exchange Bank 
successful. Complete cost records Tulsa, Oklahoma 
with floor plans of banking and 

rental spaces are at your disposal 


‘ for the asking. 


WEARY AND ALFORD 
COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Sioux Falls National Bank 
Sioux Falls, §. D. 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
Marietta, Ohio 


Boone Co, National Bank 


First National Bank 
Columbia, Mo. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


City National Bank 
Galveston, Texas 
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3,000 


New Accounts 


This Calendar Bank and eight of 
our courteous bonded salesmen 
brought 3,000 new and active 
accounts to the Union Bank of 
Milwaukee. This bank will tell 
you about the splendid results of 
the campaign. 


We guarantee results with our 
account-getting service and can 
refer you to many banks which 
are delighted with our system. 


The calendar feature of the bank 
constantly and persistently keeps 
the thought of saving before the 
owner; in fact he is compelled 
to save to keep the calendar 
up to date. 


Calendar Banks may be ordered 
without the services of our sales- 
men. We furnish you without 
charge any information you need 
for using them to your advantage. 


Just clip the coupon and 
we will bring you positive 
proof that the Calendar 
Bank is a SURE-FIRE 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
BUILDER. 


Sample banks 
sent to banks 
upon request. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co., 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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through the litter. A box placed for 
the clerks’ lunch papers has often got 
in such a state that the mice notified all 
their relatives out as far asthe car-barns. 

However, to my story! 

One day we received the customary 
advice from head office that Miss 
Pussy Johnson had been instructed to 
join our staff. The letter did not say 
“Pussy” but I heard another girl call 
her that and so she has remained in 
my deckle-edged recollection of her. 
When Pussy took her place behind 
our counter, I was the glad man. 
The first morning I assigned to her 
no particular work, but discovered 
her busy taking out the expired 
sheets from the loose-leaf diaries and 
fastening them into the _ transfer 
binders. After that she went all 
around the office opening the drawers 
and neatly arranging the contents. 
She made a really valuable suggestion 
about moving the typewriter desk to 
get the light in the right place. “‘At 
last?’ I gloated, and intoned her 
praises for the benefit of the staff in 
general. The following morning, and 
for several mornings, she came to me 
with some good advice about a window 
sign or a letter-file. 

When I gave her the current ledgers 
to run, she neatly re-wrote the index 
leaves and asked for the file of signing 
authorities to check up. It seemed 
almost as though the girl had made a 
study of exactly what I liked in a 
clerk. I rubbed my hands as I drew 
the accountant’s attention to it, but 
he only nodded his head once or twice 
and remarked that it was a little bit 
rough on Miss Smith, the former 
ledger-keeper, that she still had to do 
most of Miss Johnson’s regular work. 
I was disappointed in the accountant, 
but agreed that Miss Smith might be 
given her post again if he saw anything 
to be gained by it. He did. Miss 
Johnson was “spare” again, and she 
tidied up the storage vault in a manner 
I had wanted for months to see it done. 

*““Hasn’t she made a fine job of that?” 
I jeered at the accountant. 

““Yes, she has,” he allowed, “‘but she 
was three days doing a three hour job.” 

“Well, it gives me a three-day thrill 
of satisfaction to see it,” I snapped 
back as I left him. 

The teller went on holidays and I 
insisted that Miss Johnson be given 
the position. The first thing she did 
was to set all the rubber stamps on 
brackets, and got me to order new 
boards on which to hold the different 
denominations of bills. She reminded 
the janitor daily about new pens and 
clean inkwells for the customers’ 
desks. Whenever I appeared before 
the wicket she was affability and 
alertness personified. Her every 
movement spoke capability. But some 
way, I never knew how it came about, 


THE BURROUGHS 


Use Goop CoLLectTIon 
SERVICE 


Poor collection service often ties 
‘up good money, and can even result 
in loss to shipper and forwarding 
bank. Make sure of aggressive,com- 
petent handling of your Memphis 
items by sending them direct to the 
U. & P. 


Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & Trust 


Company 
Memphis, Tenn. 


MULTISTAMP 


It Does 
What You 
Greatest Want 
- When You 
Invention 
of the 


Parents applud for 
U SA and Foreign 


OU can make your own “‘rubberless”’ stamps 
up to three inches in length and five single 
typewriter spaces in width and have it in 

actual use in two minutes at a cost of two cents 
with the NEW fountaininked MULTISTAMP. 
YOU can make your endorsement stamps, auto- 
graphs, past due notices, return envelopes, post- 
cards, imprint advertising matter. YOU cando 
anything with the MULTISTAMP that can be 
done with old-fashioned rubberstamps. YOU 

can doit right now when you need it and do 
away with dangerous expensive delays! Speed 
up your business and solve your stamp problems 
with the MULTISTAMP. Upwards of ten 
thousand impressions from one stencil—written 
by hand, with stylus or typewriter. No type- 
writer attachments required. If your dealer 
hasn’t it in stock order direct. 

Pricein U.S. A.—With full instructions 
and complete equipment for 50 different 
stamps with black, blue, purple, red or 
green ink — postpaid $9.00 cash with 
order or c. 0.d. parcel post. 


The MULTISTAMP Company 


Dept. C. NORFOLK, VA. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


I commenced to mistrust her. The 
other clerks told me nothing, but I 
noticed they had to stay after six 
o'clock, and unusual trouble was 
experienced in balancing. 

Then, in a social way one evening, 
I met a woman customer of ours who 
mentioned the new teller. 

“Yes, Miss Johnson, 
“Isn’t she splendid?” 

“U-um!’’ the customer replied with 
slow seriousness. “I presented my 
check this morning. Miss Johnson 
was reading a magazine. 

“What’s more,” went on my in- 
formant, “‘she read on for a couple of 
minutes and turned her page before 
she would do anything for me.” 

The next day was Friday, when I 
generally go with my wife to market, 
reaching the office only about ten 
o'clock. However I missed the market 
that Friday, and got to the bank at 
nine as usual. Miss Johnson crept in 
very quietly at five minutes to ten, 
and I felt the accountant looking at 
me to see if I had noticed. That 
afternoon, a few minutes past three, I 
ceremoniously put on my hat and 
coat, locked my desk and went out, 
returning in about five minutes. I 
was just in time to hear Pussy slam 
the back door as she ran for a street car. 

I remained and helped the other 
clerks untangle the most inaccurate, 
careless and neglected teller’s book I 
have ever seen. I have a haunting 
suspicion that my resurrected skill at 
balancing lists of checks and deposits 
did not expedite matters. Still, we 
were a good-natured crowd, though we 
were all there until nearly seven. 
Miss Johnson’s name was never men- 
tioned but I perceived nevertheless that 
the hopes of the staff registered high C. 

Saturday morning Miss Johnson 
minced sweetly into my room and 
suggested remaining the afternoon to 
help me go over and weed out my own 
letters. ‘Or any evening” she added 
ingratiatingly. 

“Haven’t you had enough night 
work and long hours?” I replied, a 
studied malice in my tone. The 
purring stopped, and I fancied I could 
see the pussy’s tail make short jerky 
curls as she padded away. 

I talked her over with the accountant 
and had him write the letter asking 
for her removal. The advice stated 
that we would not need anybody to 
take her place for the present. I 
wasn’t good sport enough to give the 
others the satisfaction of admitting 
that I’d been buncoed; but I believe 
our branch possesses a legend to the 
effect that, at any hour of the day or 
night, a mysterious, bodyless voice 
may be heard echoing the ghostly 
words, “‘Well, we got the vault cleaned 
up anyway!” 

Sincerely yours, 
THE OLD STAGER. 
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Your Bank May Be The Next!! 


What provision have you made to protect the interests of your share- 
holders and the lives of your employees. Holdups cost Banks over 
$900,000 in the year from Sept. Ist, 1920 to Aug. 31st, 1921. SAFETEE 
GLASS would have avoided much of the loss. 


WONT SHATTER OR FLY 


Trade-mark—Protected by U. S. Patents 


BULLET PROOF GLASS 


Can Not Shoot Through It ! 


Safety Bullet Proof Glass is crystal clear with no wire mesh insertion. Should be used 
in windows and doors, separating public space from working space, also in Tellers’ 
windows. Prevents holdups, because officials and employees can not be intimidated. 


Below is a partial list of banks which have installed Safetee Glass Leet 


National Union Bank of Boston--- - - - - --- Boston, Mass. _Hillman Coal & Coke Company. - - - - - - - tsburgh, Pa. 

First National Bank of Wellsboro. - - - - - Wellsboro, Pa. Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas -- (Collection 
Forest County National Bank - - ---- Tionesta, Pa. Reserve Bank, St. Louis, Mo. - -- (Collection Car 

e Peninsula ng Company--- -- - - eninsula, Ohio 

f Springs, - - - Sandy First National Bank mville, Pa 

atio nk of Orange County-- - - - - - - Goshen » N. I. The Farmers National Bank of Freeport Freeport, Pa. 

Windsor Savings Bank- --- Windsor, Vt. State Bank of Salem Salem, Ind. 
The Clarkston State Clarkston, Mich. Citizens National Bank Laurel, De 


Let us tell you what SAFETEE GLASS is doing for other banks, and what it can do for you. 


SAFETEE GLASS COMPANY 


Broad and Wood Sts. Write us today. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Save Space, Time and Increase Efficiency 
In Your Bookkeeping Department 


Bookkeeping Department, Citizens State Bank, Chicago 


HE “FALLS” Combination ,Bookkeeping Desk, the greatest addition 
you can make to your bank’s equipment. 
Built in steel or wood to fit your machine and ledger. Now used by 37 banks 
in Chicago, and over 300 banks and commercial houses in the United States. 


Patented March 30, 1920, No. 1334949 
10; 1921; No. 1377767, by A. S. Falls, Architect, Chicago, Illinois 


Built in steel Mes the Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y., under 
granted license. Further information and quotations on application. 


The Falls Bank Desk Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


THE MAN /for THE AGES 


“"F I could save the Union,” said Lincoln, “without freeing 


any slaves, I would do it, but if I could save it by freeing ae 
all the slaves I would do it, and if I could save it by freeing BANKS 


some and leaving others alone I would also do that.” 


Lincoln’s whole desire was to save the Union. He 


would have sacrificed everything in order that “this Nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal” 


might survive. 


The desire to save should be up 


permost in all our 


minds. Lincoln thought of the future of the Nation —. 


and acted accordingly. Have you thought of your future? 


The Savings Habit is a Good Habit. 
This Bank ‘will help you cultivate it. 


CONTINENTAL 2nd COMMERCIAL 


TRUST anv SAVINGS BANK 
LaSalle.Adams,Quincy and Wells Streets 


O P EN 


8 P. M. 


ADVERTISING 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ADVERTISING? 


This is a reproduction of Savings Bank 
copy used recently in Chicago newspapers. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
**Safety Firsts’’ for the Safe 
Deposit 


(Continued from page 18) 


Forty-five 


months earlier and had had the pro- 
ceeds credited to his bank book. 

“Because the bank is responsible for 
property in the vault, all employees 
must exercise more than courtesy and 
judgment. They must be scrupulously 
careful and watchful. The best people 
are forgetful. They may leave valu- 
ables out of their boxes or start away 
without locking them. 

“One day after helping a customer 
replace his box, I glanced into the 
coupon room he had used. I saw a 
little paper on the desk. ‘It’s just 
waste paper,” he explained. But force 
of habit led me to pick it up. Im- 
mediately I felt something hard in 
it and handed it to the man. He 
uncovered three unset diamonds, each 
the size of the end of a lead pencil. 
‘Oh, did I leave those out?’ was the 


customer’s comment. th d E 

“One of the guards, going through Grow an drnings 
the waste-paper basket found a tornen- 

velope containing bond coupons. The 


One of the 21 differ- 
in which 

e Recording Banks 
are made. 


customer had carelessly placed anempty 
envelope in his pocket and had thrown Is the problem of the banker. 
away the one holding the coupons. : 
te employees cannot be too care- B oth rest on deposits and de- 
ul. Furthermore, nothing should 1 & 
hamper their efficiency. We makeita positors r 
point to see that each member of the : . 
staff has certain duties to perform, and Fill the lobby of your Savings 
we don’t pile upon him work that is A 

_ foreign to his assigned tasks. Department and increase your 

“Every customer of a safe-deposit ° 

department is entitled to good service deposits. The home bank 
attended with confidence, and the bank ° 
whose staff is both efficient and cour- will help you do both. 


teous is the one that will have the great- 
est number of safe deposit customers.” 


This Company will show you 
Easy Lessons in Book- | any or all of our 35 different 
keeping styles of banks. Write us direct 


AS exceptionally clear and concise 


presentation of the principles of and full information will be 
bookkeeping, ‘““Twenty Twenty-Minute 
Lessons in Bookkeeping” (Ronald sent to you. 


Press Company, New York), has been 
written by Frank Loomis Beach for 
the busy man or woman who wishes 
to get an understanding of accounts. 
The volume explains what the funda- 

mental books are, their relation to S 


each other and how they are kept. 


Lengthy rules and theories have 
been omitted, butshort as the lessons “ 
are, none of the essentials of book- 


keeping have been omitted. As the 159-NORTH:STATE:STREET 
preface states, completion of the twenty 
lessons should enable the reader to C H ICAG O 


read a financial statement intelligently 


and to get the foundation for an Over FIVE MILLIONS of these Recording Home Banks 
understanding of any system of books. 


The author the are in use. More than 6000 State and National Banks 
& Bank, offer our modern Home Savings Banks to depositors. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Less Effort for 


Operator— 


THE BURROUGHS 


| 
| Three Time Savers 


Deposit Column Selector causes the 
carriage to tabulate from the proof or any 
check column to the deposit column. 

First Check Column Selector causes 

the carriage to tabulate directly to the 


BY check column from any position. 


Total Normal Key causes the carriage 
to return automatically to the proof 
column when total is taken and to space 
the sheet ready for the next entry. 


Burroughs 


Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing Machines 
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Better Work for the Bank 


Vi 


Burroughs Motor Controlled Carriage 
Simplifies Ledger and Statement Posting 


Thousands of banks—already using new Burroughs Bookkeep- 
ing Machines equipped with the Motor Controlled Carriage— 
have found that an automatic carriage action has a number of 
important advantages over a hand-operated carriage. 

Chief among these advantages is the gain in accuracy. Selec- 
tion of columns is automatic—that eliminates the possibility 
of posting in the wrong column. It allows the operator to dis- 
regard the carriage and watch more closely the pick-up and posting. 

Another important advantage is a gain in speed, for there is no 
interruption in posting. ‘The Motor Controlled Carriage selects 
columns quicker than the average operator can do it 
by hand. And complete control of this carriage action 
is centered on the keyboard. 


Operator Does Better Work 


Equally important is lessened fatigue, which is directly 
reflected in better work of the operator. Automatic 
carriage action saves the operator the work of moving 
the carriage by hand. It lightens her work; and that 
means more consistent and better results for you. 
Further, it lessens labor turnover. 


The easy consistent action of the automatic carriage 
adds to the life of your posting equipment. It eliminates 
the possibility of interruptions in your work for mechanical 
adjustments of the carriage. 

There is less noise in the office. The smooth, easy carriage 
action insures quieter operation. 

And further, the Motor Controlled Carriage adds to the 
flexibility of your Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines. 
It makes easy quick adjustment to different forms. 

Call the nearest Burroughs office and ask for a demonstration. 
You will see then why banks are replacing old equipment with 
the latest type of Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines. 


rrou 


Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 


Machines 
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Western Venetian Blinds in Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


Western Venetian Blinds 


—FOR BETTER DAYLIGHT IN BANKING ROOMS 


ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND PRICES. WRITE THE NEAREST OFFICE 
, SHOWN BELOW, SENDING APPROXIMATE SIZES OF WINDOWS. 


Western Blind & Screen Company | 


2700 Long Beach Avenue - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. 
510 Hearst Bldg., 326 W. Madison St. Mutual Bldg. 81 Fourth St. 103 Park Ave. 309 Flat Iron Bldg. 
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If you have ever noticed a long line 
tediously waiting outside your tellers’ 
windows—if your bank is now cramped 
for lack of room—you will appreciate 
with what relief the clients and officials 
of the Erie County Savings Bank, Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., welcomed the installation of 
the L.B. Card Ledger which has ef- 
fected the savings charted at the right. 


Chart showing savings effected in time and space 
by use of L.B. Card Ledger 


Average waiting time of patrons 
With Book Ledger 


Divisions of Library 


The Six Big 


Bureau Service 


Special Service 
Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 
Specialized 
Departments 
Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 
Filing Systems— 
For Banks 
Checks 
Correspondence 
Credits 
Deposit Tickets 
Foreign 
Statistics 
Transit 


Card Record Sys- 
tems— 
For Banks 
Average Balances 
Commercial Ledgers 
Central Inform. File 
Index 
Investments 
Liability Records 
New Business 
Safe Deposit 
Safe Keeping 
Savings Ledgers 
Signature 
Cabinets — Wood and 
Steel— 
For Banks 
Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
Counter hight units 
Horizontal units 
Omnibuses 
Vault files and shelving 
Vertical units 
Supplies 
Cards 
Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
Folders 
L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 
Guides 
Plain, printed and cellu- 
loided 
Removable label guides 


Metal tip guides 


Boston 
Albany Cincinnati 
Atlanta Cleveland 
Baltimore Columbus 
Birmingham Denver 
Bridgeport Des Moines 
Buffalo Detroit 


Fall River 


With L.B. Card Ledger 


° e occupied 
Amount of specs, 


70 66 90 


88,548 accounts transferred— 
| without night work! 


It looked like a big job to the 
Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo, 
N.Y., to transfer its88 548 accounts 
from the mountainous old book 
ledgers to the new compact L.B. 
Card Ledger. It was a big job. 


But Library Bureau showed how 
to accomplish it with practically no 
bother to the bank. Library Bureau 
itself undertook the job. Its In- 
dexing Division is equipped for 
just such work. 

Without interfering with the 
bank’s daily routine, without caus- 
ing any bank employees to work 
overtime, this is what L.B.’s In- 
dexing Division accomplished: 


1. Headed up, checked and 
billed 88,548 cards. 


2. Prepared from these an 
alphabetical index of 


105,297 cards, cross-refer- 
enced. 


3- Turned over the new 
ledger to the bookkeeper 
ready for current posting 
within 3 months. 


In short, all the worry and trou- 
ble of transferring were shoul- 
dered by Library Bureau. The 
bank had none of it. 


Has your bank recognized its 
need for a card ledger, yet held 
back, dreading the disturbance of 
changing over from book ledgers? 
Then L.B.’s Indexing Division is 
prepared to render you this or any 
other service you need. Let us 
tell you more about this service. 
Ask your operator to get L.B. on 
the phone and invite a represen- 
tative to call. 


[Plans Makes} Installs | 


|Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | 


New York Philadelphia 
Louisville Portland Springfield 
Milwaukee Providence Syracuse 
Hartford Minneapolis Richmond Toledo 
Houston New Orleans St. Louis Washington 
Indianapolis Newark St. Paul Worcester 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Scranton 


Chicago 


Dallas, Parker Bros. 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Seattle 

F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
Los Angeles, 

McKee & Wentworth 
Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 


“oreign Offices—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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: The binder as important 
as the machine 


oe OU may have A-1 bookkeeping ma- 
chinesbut they’ll be handicapped unless 
ae | you get the right kind of binder to work 
with them. 


We make the right kind: 33 years of 
research taught us how. 


Our binders are designed to supplement 

and aid the machines. They place little 
responsibility on the operator—few mis- 
takes—greater speed. 


Sturdy, yet compact; capacity 250 to 650 
ledger leaves; 350 to 850 statement leaves. 


We’realways glad to give suggestions: offices 
in fifty-two cities—an expert in each. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Offices in 52 cities, 

manufacturing plants at 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

. Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors : 
Copeland - Chatterscn, 
Ltd., Brampton,Ont. 


This new machine book- 
keeping binder is a big ad- 
vance in keeping books 
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